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The South American 
Explorers Club 


ht etieia.Esplorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 


e To Pace and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geo- 
graphy, anthropology, oceanography, archaeology and related sciences, as well as field sports such as white- 
water running, hiking, backpacking, mountaineering, caving and others. 

e To receive contributions for the support of legitimate scientific research and exploration that comes within 

the Club's range of interests. 

To promote programs of an educational, scientific and cultural nature. 

e To further the exchange of information among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the 
purpose of encouraging exploration throughout the continent of South America. 

e Tocollect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer services 

to travelers, scientists and outdoorsmen. 

To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 

To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Membership : 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s 
executive committee. No professional qualifications are required. 

The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in £ Sterling or Peruvian currency). 

Members receive four issues of the Club’s magazine, The South American Explorer, advice on expedition 
opportunities, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps and full use of the Club’s information services, library, reading 
room and other facilities. 

Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Correspondence 


The Club’s official languages are English and Spanish; however, we accept correspondence in German, French, 
Portuguese and Quechua. We also accept manuscripts, news clippings, books and magazines in all of the above 
languages. Replies are normally made in English or Spanish. 

The South American Explorers Club is interested in establishing links with other organizations sharing a 
common purpose by exchanging technical information, publications and ideas. 


Magazine 

The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American 
Explorers Club. 

Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. 

Subscription only: one year US$15 plus US$8 for overseas airmail postage. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable and accurate accounts of scientific studies 
and adventure/sports activities in South America. 

We are looking for interesting narrative accounts of expeditionary activities. Although we cannot use highly 
technical research reports, we want a strong flavor of the scientific objectives and values of the work. Articles describing 
historical explorations, short biographies of notable South America explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual 
places can also be used. Essentially the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of 
information about exploration and the field sciences. Editorial requirements sent on request. 
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ANGEL'S SECRET 


V irginia Angel once told me 
‘no matter how wild one of 
Jimmie’s stories might be, there 
was always a thread of truth in 
5 A 

Jimmie discovered the world's 
tallest waterfall, known today as 
Angel Falls, first sighting the 
pencil-thin cataract in 1933 -—- 
November 16th to be exact. But 
he may have stumbled upon 
something even more spectacular 
that only recently came to light, 

Born August ist, 1899, in 
Springfield, Missouri, Jimmie's 
life was one contimal adventure, 
spanning every continent on the 
globe. Jimmie was a wanderer at 
the time when travel was a fantasy 
for most Americans, ‘He sold men 
dreams,’ one of Jimmie’s closest 
friends, Wendell Starliper, used 
to say in describing some of Jim- 
mie’s schemes. There are those 
that say the dreams, at least some 
of them, turned into nightmares. 

Jimmie ran away from home when 
he was 15, with his father in hot 
pursuit. Crossing into Canada in 
1915, he joined the Royal Flying 
Corps (R.F.C.). From Canada he 
took off for England, then crossed 
over into France where he claimed 
to have downed five German air-— 
eraft and three observation bal-— 
loons. Research indicates the 
more likely figures of two, 
possibly three, aircraft and two 
balloons, Riotous and flamboyant, 
James Crawford Angel had a pen- 
chant for exaggeration, 

After his discharge in Cape- 
town, South Africa, Jimmie, along 
with a fellow aviator, Joel Ince, 
spent time in Siam, Cambodia and 
French Indo-China, Returning to 


ANGEL FALLS in southern Venezuela, 
(Photo: George de Steinheil) 


By Paul R. Eversole 


London, he caroused about town, 
womanizing, boozing and just plain 
raising hell until the money ran 
out. Then he signed a contract 
with the North China Government to 
fly for Sun, a warlord in Kansu 
Province, 

So, even before the age of 20, 
Angel was in command of his own 
‘air force’ in northern China at 
an airfield called Wei-Wei, just 
off the old Silk Route that Marco 
Polo once traveled, His ‘fleet’ 
consisted of five World War I 
aeroplanes, two of which occasion- 
ally flew — the other three 
never. 

Jimmie would later say that his 
airfield in China "bordered the 
ends of the earth in three direc— 
tions and faced hell on the 
fourth.’ The ‘fourth’ referred to 
the Gobi Desert that on two 
occasions almost claimed his life. 

It was while flying in China 
that Jimmie, seeking relief from 
the extremes of heat and mind- 
snapping cold and the incessant 
wind and loess that infiltrated 
everything, turned to Tibet for 
diversion and excitement. 

In 1920 he prospected for gold 
in the foothills of the Tibetan 
Himalayas with a Russian Jew known 
only as ‘The Jew.’ After bandits 
overran their camp and relieved 
them of their worldly goods, the 
pair returned to Wei-Wei, 

In October 1920, a gang of 
mounted bandits led by Ogadai, an 
indomitable scoundrel of Mongolian 
descent who believed himself to be 
the reincarnafion of the son of 
Genghis Khan,~ totally destroyed 
the airfield at Wei—-Wei and de— 
capitated the Jew. 

Angel, disillusioned, dejected, 
frustrated and blaming himself for 
the massatre at Wei-Wei, made 


plans to return to the States, 
But just days before his depar- 
ture, he was stricken with malaria 
(which until his death he insisted 
was yellow fever). Quite de- 
lirious, he was boated and litter— 
carried to Shanghai’s Rockefeller 
Clinic. He emerged a skeleton of 
aman, bitter, but now more deter— 
mined than ever to live his own 
kind of life, 

China was an experience Jimmie 
chose to forget. If asked about 
it, he seldom had much more to say 
than 'I flew for a warlord,’ or 'I 
dropped homemade bombs on desert 
bandits.’ The more gruesome de— 
tails of the Wei-Wei come from 
other’ sources, 

But Jimmie’s Tibetan adventure 
unleashed a passion that hounded 
him for the rest of his life, 
Until his death in Panama in 1956, 
James Crawford Angel, driven by a 
feverish obsession, would search 
relentlessly for gold. 

During his heyday as a re- 
nowned barnstormer (and Angel was 
a brilliant and fearless aviator), 
his gold fever frequently surfaced 
in vague references to Tibet and 
what he liked to call the 'Gold of 


the Lamas.’ 
B ut another adventure awaited 
Angel in far away Venezuela 
— a very controversial escapade 
involving a prospector named 
McCracken and gold, lots of gold. 
His name was McCracken, not 


Williams, McClintock, Curry or 
MacGregor." He was, as Jimmie 
tells it, an ‘old prospector,’ as 


befits a legend or a myth, and in 
1921 Jimmie claims McCracken met 
him in Panama and took him to a 
‘stream,’ or, if size impresses 
you, a 'river' of gold on a mesa 
in the beautiful Gran Sabana out— 
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back of Venezuela. 

Jimmie told a friend that 
McCracken’s gold—bearing stream, 
or river, was located on an un- 
mapped mesa, From this mesa 
flowed a waterfall ‘over a mile 
high,’ Few people believed this. 

Jimmie would launch into the 
story whenever he could get some— 
one to listen,~ but there were 
those who would take liberties 
with it over the years, enlarging, 
exaggerating, even revising and 
distorting Jimmie’s version for 
which Jimmie was often castigated 
and ridiculed, 

His oft-repeated saga had its 
believers and its scoffers, Vir— 
ginia Angel, Jimmie’s first wife, 
is fervent in her conviction that 
the McCracken incident did occur, 
Gustavo Heny, a companion of Jim— 
mie in the 1937 episode and a 
gentleman of impeccable character, 
is likewise a believer. 

As Jimmie tells the story, 
McCracken had an earlier partner 
when he first discovered gold on 
the Venezuelan mesa. McCracken 
and this partner eventually re-— 
crossed the Sabana country to 
Ciudad Bolivar where the partner 
died. McCracken then left Cuidad 
Bolivar and went to Caracas, Ex-— 
periencing troubles with the Gomez 
Regime, he fled to Panama in 1921 
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JIMMIE ANGEL is flanked by two wing walkers, 
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where he ran into Jimmie, 
Considerable mystery surrounds 
McCracken, Skeptics maintain 
McCracken is but a figment of 
Angel's fertile imagination, 
Heny, likewise leery at first, 
asked his friend ‘Shorty’ Martin, 
an on-again-off—again friend of 
Angel, to travel to Cuidad Bolivar 
to check the records for any men- 
tion of the demise of McCracken's 
alleged partner. Much to his 
astonishment, Martin returped with 
verification of the death. 


immie and McCracken left 
Venezuela and returned to 
Panama in late 1921, Angel went 
on to Mexico where he flew pay- 
rolls for two mining companies, a 
hazardous occupation that brought 
him face to face with Monte 
Michael, a notorious bandit. 
Michael robbed Angel, but on a 
whim, spared his life, On another 
occasion, Jimmie foiled an air-— 
borne robbery when he rolled his 
plane to dump a bandit out of the 
rear cockpit at 5,000 feet. Later 
Angel and a companion barely 
escaped with their lives from a 
fiery crash in the Sierra Madre 
that left them stranded among 
bandits and rattlesnakes, 
Returning to the States, Angel 
took up barnstorming with his 
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(Photos: Courtesy Virginia Angel) 


brothers. One scorching day in 
August, the beautiful, red-haired 
Virginia Martin caught his eye. A 
lady of many talents and, like 
Jimmie, a vagabond of sorts, she 
was a wing-walker with a life as 
interesting as his, but her adven— 
tures will be recounted at another 
time. 

Later, two weeks to be exact, 
Virginia and Jimmie wed in Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, and together went 
on to barnstorm for many years, 
Between times, Jimmie worked as a 
movie stunt pilot, appearing in 
the Howard Hughes epic ‘Hell's 
Angels’ and also in ‘Wings.’ But 
his claim to have flown in Dawn 
Patrol’ is unsubstantiated, 

But Jimmie never forgot his 
Venezuelan experience. For 12 
years, from 1921 to 1933, it 
haunted him, and the sagacious 
Virginia knew that sooner or later 
he must return. Little did she 
suspect, however, that he would 
pick the most inopportune of 
times, 

Jimmie and Virginia had just 
established the first feeder air— 
line in Mexico, and after years of 
frustration and hardship, were 
well on their way to their first 
solid financial success. 

It wasn’t to be. Jimmie met up 
with D. H, Curry, a mining en- 


gineer prospecting in Mexico for 
the Santa Ana Mining Company of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. The stable and 
honest Curry was persuaded by a 
fast-talking Jimmie to hit up his 
employer for money so that the two 
of them could go look for gold in 
Venezuela, The Santa Ana Mining 
Company eventually invested 25,000 
dollars into the Angel—-Curry 
venture that Jimmie promised would 
yield ‘nuggets of gold ...as big 
as my fists,’ 

So Jimmie got to return to the 
Gran Sabana and his 'River of 
Gold,’ that is, if such a river 
ever existed in the first place. 

Jimmie made three notable trips 
to Venezuela in the 1930's — the 
Angel-Curry venture in 1933 was 
the first, followed by subsequent 
trips in 1935 and 1937. 

It was on the first of these 
trips that Angel and Curry sighted 
the waterfall 'at least a mile 
high,’ as Jimmj was to note in 
his flight log.’ Towards the end 
of that year, Virginia and Jimmie 
got together in Mexico City, Jim- 
mie casually mentioned the 'mile 
high waterfall,’ but otherwise 
considered the trip a total 
failure. 

In 1935, Jimmie, with Marie — 
his pretty second wife and another 
flaming redhead — made the second 
trip to Venezuela in his search 
for 'El Dorado.’ Again, he 
focused attention on the Imge mesa 
in the Gran Sabana, ‘the one that 
didn't appear on maps’ and, there- 
fore, according to many people, 
couldn't exist. 

In Caracas, by now, Jimmie was 
well-known as a character of 
sorts. As for his mile-high 
waterfall, that was just another 
tall tale by the crazy North 
American pilot. 


eturning for the third time 

in 1937, Jimmie and the fiery 
Marie, along with explorers 
Gustavo Heny and Felix Cardona, 
and Heny’s manservant, Miguel Del— 
gado, conceived the elaborate, 
bold plan to land Jimmie'’s plane, 
the 'El Rio Caroni,’ on top of the 
mesa, next to the ‘River of Gold.’ 
Putting a plane down on top of 

a mesa with huge crevasses, 
cliffs, swamps and tangled under— 
growth was risky, but critics are 
wrong when they claim it was a 
slipshod and ill-conceived under— 
taking, In fact, it was anything 


ABOVE: Photo advertising the Angel-—Burns Flying Circus, Virginia 


(Left) wingwalking on a Jenny, 


BELOW: 


Mexican postcard with Jimmie, 


a Legend in Mexican pioneer aviation, sitting atop plane (1933), 


but. 

Jimmie’s obsession was blind to 
dangers. Certain that gold was up 
on the top of that ‘damn mesa,’ he 
was going to find it...’if it 
kills me.’ Initially somewhat wary 
of the adventure, Marie gave in 
when she saw how determined Jimmie 
was to go. Marie, as obsessed as 
her husband, was certain that he 
would not die, at least if she had 

ing to do with it. 

Intelligent, dogmatic and saga— 
cious, Marie loved her impetuous 
husband and resolved that nothing 
would to be left to chance, A 
good thing, too, Details bored 
Jimmie, and he lacked the patient 
art of planning and logistics. 
Jimmie respected her ideas, 
opinions and patience. When at 
times he grumbled, he could be 
seen winking his surreptious 


approval at the nearest bystander. 
Marie’s meticulous foresight 


saved the party from disaster when 
the 'El Rio Caroni'’ mired in mud 
atop the mesa, permanently.” ‘The 


party of four tried to make radio 
contact with Captain Cardona at 
their base camp at the foot of the 
mesa, When this failed, they set 
out on the long, arduous trek down 
the mesa, led by the expert woods- 
man Gustavo Heny. Just such a 
contingency had been provided for. 
They had everything needed for 
survival, Marie even thought to 
include Jimmie's ‘Lucky Strike’ 
cigarettes, 

After five days spent trying to 
radio contact the party, Cardona 
sent out urgent distress signals 
for assistance. 

In Caracas, the lost party 
Foreign news— 


ABOVE: ([L to R) Jimmie 

Angel, Richard Halliburton, 
Florence Barnes, Moya Stephenson, 
during the 1930s. Halliburton's 
plane “The Flying Carpet" is 
dwarfed by Angel's "Albatross," 
(Photo: Virginia Angel) BELOW: 


Jimmie in barnstorming stunt 
is handcuffed to the 
controls by a sheriff, 


papers picked up the story, 


So it was true that there was a 
mesa back there after all, And if 
that was true, what about Jimmie's 
'mile-high waterfall?’ 

Days later, the four crawled 
down from the heights of Auyan- 
Tepui, scratched, battered and 
bruised, but otherwise in good 
physical condition, much to the 


surprise of Cardgna who had all 
but given up hope. 


hirty-three years later, on 
September 17th, 1970, I was 
introduced to Gustavo Heny by his 
charming and hospitable sister, 
Donna Carmen, Present on this 
occasion was the distinguished 
botanist and writer G C. K, 
‘Stalky’ Dunsterville, a close 
friend of Gustavo and his family. 
Stalky told me Heny was a 
gentleman, candid and a man of 
integrity. Further, he assured me 
that Gustavo could be relied upon 
to maintain a proper perspective 
on such topics as Auyan-Tepui, 
Angel Falls, Jimmie Angel, etc. 
Gustavo still enjoyed a close and 
intimate friendship with Marie 
Angel, and Marie, in turn, trusted 
Gustavo implicitly, often writing 
him for clarification or advice on 
matters relating to their Venezue— 
lan adventures, Gustavo supplied 
most of the photographs used by L 
R, Dennison in his book Devil 
Mountain, although Gustavo was 
quite critical (and most know- 
ledgeable readers agree with him) 
of Demnison’s version of his ap- 
proach and ‘ascent’ of Auyan- 
Tepui. 
During two days of interviews 


with the soft-spoken Gustavo, we 
covered various topics in mimte 
detail with special emphasis on 
the 1937 venture. The modest 
Gustavo tempered and clarified 
many of the ludicrous stories that 
had since flooded the publishing 
market and, as Dunsterville pro- 
mised, he did put things in the 
proper perspective. 

Gustavo's vivid recollections 
delighted me. Good friends, Jim- 
mie and Gustavo respected each 
other for their respective skills 
— Jimmie the aviator, Gustavo the 
explorer and woodsman. But Gusta- 
vo could be frank. He grinned in 
embarrassment while dismissing 
what Jimmie termed ‘Gustavo’s 
appendicitis attack’ which he 
supposedly experienced atop the 
mesa, It was actually, Gustavo 
clarified, simply a bout of ‘bad 


side pains," 

Gustavo and I went over each 
day of the 1937 adventure in 
detail. Together, we studied 
Jimmie's flight log page by page, 
entry by entry, 

It was the log that provided 
the first hint of a ‘lost city.’ 

The assault of Auyan-Tepui re- 
quired aerial reconnaissance, in- 
cluding photos, then a land survey 
conducted by, Felix Cardona and 
Gustavo Heny. In his logbook, 
Jimmie would note, ‘Exploration— 
foto,’ ‘Mapping’ or just ‘Foto.’ 
Six such entries covered a total 
air time of 24 and a half hours, 
This seemed excessive, so I 
questioned Gustavo. Pointing to 
the 10-4-37 entry, he remarked, 
‘That day we flew south to look 
for the lost city that Jimmie saw 
earlier (1933 or 1935). I know it 
was October, the fourth, because 
originally we planned to set down 
(the Phane) on the mesa on the 
fifth.’ 

I was incredulous. ‘Why,’ I 
asked, 'would you risk an accident 
and destroy all that you had 
worked for so diligently to look 
for a lost city?’ 

'We were tired,’ explained 
Gustavo. "The city was a diver- 
sion, Jimmie was a good pilot, 
and we had no doubts about our 
safety.’ He went on to elaborate: 


The city that Jimmie was 
looking for was somewhere 
south of Auyan-Tepui in a 
region between the Rio Caroni 


or Icabaru, and it was in this 
tract, somewhere from the Ca— 
roni west to the Paragua. 
There’s a falls on the Caroni 
right before the confluence of 
the Icabaru. It was in this 
region, a little bit to the 
southwest, [that] Jimmie saw 
the ruins of a town, which to 
this day, are, mexplained (un- 
discovered?) . 


‘But we were frustrated by bad 
weather,’ Gustavo noted, And in- 
deed, the log shows them returning 
to base c ter only two hours 
flying ae 

Did Gustavo believe in the lost 
city as described by Jimmie? The 
answer, soft and distinct, was 
quite emphatic — 'Yes,’ 


EL PASO, 1927. 


Jimmie for Pancho Villa in 1921, 


about a lost city is one thing, 
seriously mounting an expedition 
is something else again, Yet, 
that ‘lost city’ in Brazil just 
wouldn't go away. A letter, a 
telephone call, an interview, kept 
alluding to the lost city and 
Jimmie’s interest in it, 

Still, besides the numerous 
stories and rumors, I had nothing 
fixed to go on, that is, until I 
met Virginia Angel, 

This meeting did not occur 
until 1974, and only after a 
cautious and drawn out set of 
introductions did we become close 
friends. Later, at one of our 
many tapings, she (not I) brought 
up the lost city in Brazil. She 
then went on to describe her 
recollections of what Jimmie told 
her: 


{L to R) Jack Briggs, Virginia and Jimmie Angel prior 
to a trip into Mexico to Look for a cave full of Loot deposited by 


In the background, Al Jennings, 


Oklahoma outlaw, chats with "Tex" Niltac, 


In subsequent conversations, he 
revealed that Jimmie talked about 
two other sizeable ‘lost cities’ 
— one ie Brazil and one in 
Ecuador. 

During many subsequent inter— 
views, Jimmie’s lost cities kept 
surfacing, in particular the one 
in Brazil, 


ow I am, and have always 

been, interested in ruins, 
and I must admit these constant 
references succeeded in whetting 
my appetite, Yet, never once was 
I tempted ‘to go off in search of 
one, lacking, as I did, both time 
and money.’ Furthermore, reading 


I remember the lost city being 
discussed twice — one time in 
Miami, Florida, and again, in 
Hawthorne, California. [The] 
only le present were Jim, 
Marie~ and myself. I don't 
know how many people he told 
about it, or when, but it must 
have been many. But at the 
same time, he never gave any 
exact location while appearing 
to do so. He was good at it, 
and I don’t think it was 
deliberate — simply a matter 
of seeing it in his own mind 
and taking for granted that 
everybody else could do the 
same. Anyway, no one else was 
present the two times I 
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remember that it was discus-— 
sed. [I] don’t know what 
brought the subject up, but he 
told us in detail what the 
buildings looked like, and I'm 
sure he said some of the 
buildings were two-story af- 
fairs. He described in detail 
where the city was, as only 
Marie and I were present, 


In subsequent letters and in- 
terviews, Virginia remembered 
more. So did Helen Starliper. 
Helen’s husband, Wendell, was a 
good friend of Jimmie. He was 
with Angel in British Guiana and 
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Costa Rica. Wendell told Helen 
essentially the same story that 
Jimmie told to Virginia and Marie. 

'Why didn’t Jimmie go after 
that city?’ I asked Virginia. 
Because, she explained, ruins and 
lost cities were secondary fasci-— 
nations with Jimmie. True, he 
always wanted to visit the one in 
Brazil, but like other things, he 
just never got around to it. Be- 
sides, Jimmie never equated gold 
with ruins, and he didn't like 
dark, dank places which he did 
equate with ruins, 

There was absolutely no reason 
for Jimmie to lie to!Virginia or 


Marie. Neither had any interest 
in lost cities, and neither would 
set out to find one unless they 
went with Jimmie. Then, too, the 
taciturn and trustworthy Wendell 
Starliper was far too busy with 
business entanglements with Jin- 
mie, Despite much that has been 
said to the contrary, Jimmie and 
Wendell never jointly attempted to 
reach the lost city in Brazil. By 
1956, both were dead. 


ut somewhere there was a map, 

Quite casually, Virginia men- 
tioned it. It was, she said, 
somewhere amongst her memorabilia, 
I was stunned! 

We tore apart room after room, 
then moved to the garage and did 
the same. We found many priceless 
papers, photos and documents, 
but...we didn’t locate the map, 

Three years later, on September 
8th, 1977, I received a certified 
package, #485025. It was from 
Virginia Angel. I knew immediate— 
ly what it was. It was the map of 
the lost city in Brazil. I 
examined it for a few anxious mo- 
ments, eventually spotting the 
little circle, penciled in, but 
quite distinct. This launched me 
on another type of research, basi-— 
cally archaeological in nature, 

Jimmie's lost city is in a 
region where previously no other 
cities have been located. This 
makes his discovery all the more 
important. Why there, I asked 
myself a thousand times? Still, 
several reputable books, and some 
that are not so reputable, report 
evidence of advanced civilizations 
in this region. On the other 
hand, no one has ever claimed to 
have sighted any ruins, 

In Brazil, Jimmie told an 
archaeologist about the ruins, 
The archaeologist Jose Padilla, 
expressed his opinion that, from 
the description and general 
location, such ruins would be the 
work of an advanced civilization 
that had perhaps been forced to 
abandon the site. If the inhabi-— 
tants were annihilated by fierce 
neighbors, for example, only the 
city would remain as a l ing 
memorial to their existence. 

Next, I secured a topographic 
map of the region, Just as Jimmie 
had said, there was the mountain 
with slopes (one reason why he 


could’t land there) that could 
accommodate such a city. Further- 
more, unless explorers went up the 
tributaries, the position of moun- 


and major rivers would 
them around the site, One 
might well be on the nearest 
river, yet pass beneath the well 
hidden ruins high up the mountain 
slopes. 

Since 1977, Angel’s map of the 
lost city has been in my posses— 
sion, but like Jimmie, I keep 
putting off the search, Several 
professional groups have approach- 
ed me, expressing interest in an 
expedition to the lost city, but 
somehow I have managed to keep the 
project to myself. Now, for the 
first time, I feel the urgency to 
go exploring. Surely there is 
something there waiting to be 
found near the Venezuelan- 
Brazilian border, 

As Virginia said, no matter how 
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ABOVE: Angel Falls dropping a total of 982 meters (3,212 feet). 
(Photo: George de Steinheil) OPPOSITE: Twenty times taller than 
Niagara Falls, its takes water at total of forty-five seconds to reach 
the basin below. (Courtesy: Joseph Jesensky) BELOW: Atop the plateau 
Auyan-Tepui, Miguel Delgado tries without success to dig out Angel's 
plane, "EL Rio Caroni," (Photo: Gustavo Heny) 
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; wild or exaggerated, there was 


always a thread of truth in Jim- 
mie’s stories. As for the lost 
city, the very fact that Jimmie 
didn't try to promote it convinces 
me of its existence. He never 
sought funds or backing. He spoke 
matter-of-factly about the whole 
subject and freely discussed it, 
yet at the same time kept the 
exact location secret, Yes, Angel 
intended to go back one day and 
explore the region, but he just 
ran out of time. 

It is my intention, next 
summer, to organize a small group 
of adventuresome individuals to 
locate Angel's lost city. B 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 The correct year of discovery 
is 1933, not 1935 or 1937, as 
so often reported. Angel's 
logbook, now in the possession 
of Captain Marvin Grigsby, 
gives this year. 

2 Sun was one of many warlords in 

Kansu during this era and 

should not be confused with Sun 

Yat-sen, a common mistake, 

Niltac Papers. 

Autobiographical Sketch and the 

'Niltac Papers.’ 

5 The McCracken episode, if in- 
deed it did transpire, had to 
have taken place in 1921. 
Angel left China in 1921 and 
embarked at Panama that same 
year. The story was first told 
to Virginia, his wife, as early 
as 1922, 

6 Heny Interview. After 40 
years, Heny could not recall 
the name of McCracken's de- 
ceased partner. To the best of 
his recollection, it was Wil- 
liams, Martin is deceased. 
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7 Courtesy of Captain Marvin 
Grigsby. 

8 Jimmie, despite many contrary 
accounts, did not crash land, 
but rather executed a precise, 
skillful landing. After the 
plane had come to a halt, it 
slid forward, nose down, in a 
pool of mud, 

9 Auyan-Tepui in Indian means 
‘Big Mountain,’ 
One pulp magazine reported a 
dramatic life and death situa- 
tion on the mesa. In a torrent 
of wind and rain, Miguel Delga— 
do held a lantern while Marie 
and Jimmie performed an appen- 
dectomy on Gustavo. 

11 Cardona and Heny were the 
first to climb Auyar-Tepui if 
we discount the McCracken 
legend. 

12 October 9th, 1937, is the exact 
date the Angel party landed on 
the mesa, 

13 Heny interview. 

14 In the Auyan-Tepui region, 
October afternoon thunder- 
storms, often violent in 
nature, are quite frequent, 

15 The one in Ecuador is currently 
being excavated. 

16 Jimmie's second wife, Marie. 

17 Niltac Papers. 
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LEFT: Plane mired atop falls. 
Marie sets next to Jimmie who 
Lights up one of his “Lucky 
Strikes." RIGHT: Author with 
Heny [on right) in Caracas 
interview. RIGHT MIDDLE: Heny 
stands in front of the refurbished 
"EL Rio Caroni." The plane was 
dismantled atop Auyan-Tepui and 
re-assembled in Caracas. It is 
now in Maracay, Venezuela, BELOW: 
Jimmie's mother, Belle, part 
Cherokee, was a believer in the 
occult, During the filming of 
"Hell's Angels," ala Howard 
Hughes, she warned Jimmie not to 
fly in a certain stunt, The pilot 
who replaced Angel was killed, 


SOURCES 


Niltac Papers, A document pre- 
sented to the author by ‘Tex’ 
Niltac, a friend of Jimmie who 
accompanied Angel to Mexico in 
1927 looking for a cache of gold, 
Niltac, in 1955, attempted to do 
an autobiography of Angel and 
spent days interviewing him in a 
Los Angeles hotel room, only to 
have Jimmie leave for a pack of 
cigarettes and never return, 


Autobiographical Sketch, A 144- 
page document compiled by the late 
Dr. Carlos Freeman in Caracas in 
1940, Freeman took notes over a 
six-month period from his talks 
with Jimmie Angel about his esca- 
pades, up to and including 1940, 


Heny Interview: My notes and 
tapes of 9-21-70 regarding my 
meeting with Gustavo Heny. Heny 
was a close friend of both Marie 
and Jimmie Angel. He was with 
them in 1937 when Jimmie put his 
plane, the ‘El Rio Caroni,’ on the 
Venezuelan mesa Auyan-Tepui, 


Captain Marvin Grigsby: Grigsby 
is a collector of Angel memorabi-— 
lia and one of the foremost 
authorities on his life, 


Despite the important data of 
Niltac, Freeman, Heny and Grigsby, 
I cannot overlook the contribu- 
tions of his two wives, Virginia 
and Marie. Virginia's cooperation 
and revelations are without equal, 
G.C.K. ‘Stalky’ Dunsterville and 
his gracious wife Nora of Caracas 
are responsible for my continuing 
research over the last 20 years. 
Without their assistance and 
guidance, I would long ago have 
abandoned this project. — Author 
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When Neighbors 
Quarrel 


Por la Razon o por la Fuerza. 
(By reason or force.) 


— Chilean National Motto — 


The boundary question has never 
been a serious motive for conflict... The only 
question that has agitated the two countries is that of the influence 
of each in the South American equalibrium. 
— Luis Vicente Varela — 
Argentine Jurist, 1902 


l1though more recently overshadowed by the Falk— 

lands crisis, the nagging dispute over the 
Beagle Channel islands persists and regularly 
threatens to shatter the tranquil beauty of the 
Uttermost South, 

It is the surviving remnant of a much wider 
conflict which began 140 years ago over who should 
own the Strait of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego and 
most of southern Patagonia. In its long history we 
have an enlightening microcosm of Latin American 
territorial wrangles: ambiguous treaties, lost 
opportunities, inflexible policies, and manipulated 
nationalism, 

From the time Magellan discovered the long- 
sought-for paso to the Pacific in 1520, reports 
affirmed the bitter sterility and uselessness of 
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By Kevin Healey 


Magallanes, Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa made the only 
serious attempt at settlement in April 1584 when he 
planted a full-scale colony named Don Felipe on the 
Strait near Cape Froward, 

But the surrounding land was as forbidding as the 
Fuegian Indians who roamed it. The hundred settlers 
were doomed from the start, and 'their victuals grew 
so short, that they dyed like dogges in their 
houses,,,until that in the ende the towne being 
wonderfully taynted with the smell and the savour of 
the dead people..,' as Thomas Cavendish reported 
when he passed through in January 1587 on the third 
circumnavigation of the globe. He rechristened the 
grisly place Port Famine (Puerto Hambre) and, to his 
discredit, took off only one of the eighteen skele— 
tal survivors. 


In the decades after Chile and Argentina declared 
their independence from Spain in 1810 they had more 
to think about than their undefined boundaries in 
the windswept south, The land was unclaimed and 
uninhabited when the survey vessel 'HMS Beagle’ 
charted the archipelago in 1833-34, and when Captain 
FitzRoy named the channel between Tierra del Fuego 
and Navarino Island after his ship, he could not 
know what a bone of contention it would later 
became. 

But in the stability of the postwar period, Euro- 
pean ideas and investment began to flow into the new 
republics, especially Chile. Attracted by the rich 
deposits of guano and nitrates, Great Britain plan- 
ned to bring the west coast of South America into 
the mainstream of world commerce (with itself at the 
nerve centre), and it was British capital which 
established the Pacific Steamship Navigation Company 
in 188. 

For three centuries the cruel winds and restrict- 
ed waters of Magellan's Passage had deterred naviga— 
tors. They preferred to risk the perilous haul 
around the Horn where they at least had room to 
manoeuvre their cumbersome sailing ships. 


ut now the age of steam had dawned, Freed from 

the fickleness of wind and canvas, the 
Company's first two paddle steamers, ‘Chile’ and 
Peru,’ sailed easily through the Strait in 180 on 
their way to Valparaiso, and the Chilean Government 
began to see the economic and strategic value of the 
600-km waterway. 

Fearing European control of the commercial 
league, President Manuel Bulnes Prieto decided to 
establish a fort to guard the strait and at the same 
time, with true Latin panache, claim it for Chile. 
He therefore dispatched Juan Williams in the sloop 
‘Ancud’ to select a suitable spot. The English-born 
officer stepped ashore on the strategic former site 
of Port Famine on 21 September 1843 and read an 
official proclamation taking possession of 'the 
passages of Magellan and its territory.’ 

Three days later they found the crew of the 
French warship ‘Phaeton’ hoisting the tricolour 
prior to taking possession. Williams called on the 
French to leave, and the ‘Phaeton’ — which could 
have blown the ‘Ancud’ out of the water — meekly 
sailed away, leaving the Strait in Chilean posses— 
sion by a mere seventy two hours! 

A palisaded fort called Fuerte Bulnes, manned 
with 11 men and several cannon, was founded in 
October, but when it burned down a few years later 
the new governor took the opportunity to move to a 
drier, better-watered site 60 km further north, 
Here a penal station was set up in February 1849. 
Called Punta Arenas, it was at that time the south- 
ernmost habitation on the globe. 

The same year saw the beginning of the gold 
rushes to California, Settlers and miners unwilling 
to face the arduous westward wagon trek across the 
almost-completed United States, or the equally 
grueling journey over the Isthmus of Panama (where a 
canal was as yet in the debating stage), headed 
south in graceful clippers and belching steamers for 
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ABOVE: 
Sir Francis Drake, 
map with Beagle Channel area in box, 


Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego as known by 
BELOW: Author Kevin Healey's 


the Magellan Strait, bound for elusive fortunes far 
to the north, 

Argentina, on edge over a rumoured Anglo-French 
invasion of the Plata region, nevertheless noted the 
increasing numbers of vessels sailing south and 
expressed enough concern about possible exclusion 
from the Strait for the two neighbours to sign their 
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A 1619 ENGRAVING of Tierra del Fuego oddities which intrigued Europeans, 


first treaty in 1856. Trouble had been brewing 
since Argentina, unhappy over the existence of Punta 
Arenas, had commissioned Pedro de Angelis to study 
the historical support for its claims. In 1852 he 


a la parte austral del continente americano. 

The compilation of musty documents dating from 
the fateful Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494 was so 
persuasive that Chile asked Miguel Luis Amunategui 
to refute it. His researches, published as Titulos 
de ja Republica de Chile a la sobernia, etc. etc., 
concluded that not only the Strait but Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego were also undoubtedly Chilean! 
This was a radical departure from the 1833 constitu- 
tion, which specified the Andean Cordillera as 
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Note giant skeleton, 


Chile's eastern limit — effectively excluding the 
land east of Seno Skyring. Argentina maintained 
that Punta Arenas had been illegally installed on 
her sovereign territory. 


he 186 treaty was a nebulous document in which 

the two nations agreed to accept the frontiers 

as they had existed in Colonial times before 

independence. Unfortunately, these had never been 

clearly put down on paper. Chile was given rights 

to the Strait and Argentina control over the Atlan- 

tic coast. The terms were so vague that they were 

bound to cause friction and, sure enough, Chile 
denounced the treaty nine years later, 

In 1865, when the deluded dictator Lopez of Para- 


guay threatened Brazil and Argentina, Chile dis— 
patched Jose Victoriano Lastarria to Buenos Aires as 
mediator. While he awaited an opportune moment, he 
took time to reopen the border question, Although 
instructed to uphold all Chilean claims, Lastarria 
was not fully convinced of their validity. Instead, 
he suggested a direct settlement in which Chile 
would relinguish half of Tierra del Fuego and most 
of Patagonia, In one of the minor ironies of South 
American political history the Argentine negotiators 
refused the offer. Instead of gaining most of what 
they wanted, they sowed the seeds for future con- 
flict and national hatred, 

Argentinians began to settle in the south, Work- 
ing with the Yahgan (or more correctly Yamana) 
Indians, Stirling and Bridges established Ushuaia in 
1869 as an Anglican mission — the first permanent 
population centre on disputed Tierra del Fuego. 

Punta Arenas forged ahead, After being destroyed 
several times by its inmates, and doggedly rebuilt, 
the prison at last had given way to a proper vil- 
lage. Gold discoveries in the Rio de las Minas 
attracted chilenos from the north. The coal depo- 
sits 10 km upstream were significant enough for the 
building of a wharf and railway in 1870. Despite 
the opening of the Trans-Panama Railway in 185, a 
steady stream of ships was using the Strait. Coal- 
ing bunkers seemed needed, and the future looked 
bright. But the cost of mining the mediocre coal 
proved too high, The idea was abandoned in 1875. 

The Chilean Government offered low-cost land 
grants to colonist families, national or foreign. 
English, French and Italian immigrants filtered in. 
Swiss farmers arrived in 1876 and defied the climate 
to successfully raise agricultural produce. A 
thriving trade in seal skins began after 1870, The 
town's population leapt from 200 in 1865 to 1,100 in 
1872. In short, much to Argentina’s disgust, Punta 
Arenas was turning into a solid, permanent town 
which showed no signs of disappearing, 

By the 1870's three distinct areas of the 
national frontier were in dispute, Patagonia was in 
a diplomatic state of flux, and for a time, public 
attention was diverted to the bitterly-contested 
Puna de Atacama, west of Salta and near the Bolivian 
border. i 

Endless talks were initiated but the nations 
could not agree on how to solve their differences 
over an area three times the size of that presently 
controlled by Chile. This republic believed that 
its future industrial development and even its posi-— 
tion on the continent were 'in large part dependent 
upon Chilean possession and sovereignty over the 
Strait of Magellan, for it is now the route of most 
European commerce to the Pacific.’ (1872) 

Argentina now emerged from the War of the Triple 
Alliance in 1870 with a new sense of national iden- 
tity. Expansive and optimistic, she vigorously 
renewed her austral claims, unfortunately at the 
same time Chile reached a foreign policy decision to 
support her position by any means. The inauguration 
of the telegraph line between Buenos Aires and Sar- 
tiago in 1872 — which might have been expected to 
improve relations — only fanned the tension by 


allowing the rapid exchange of charges and counter— 
charges, and instantly informing the public of the 
latest ‘outrages’ on both sides of the cordillera. 

In the same busy year, the Argentine pioneer 
Ramirez discovered large guano deposits near the 
Strait and his government began to actively assert a 
claim to all Patagonia south of the Rio Deseado, 

With bulldog tenacity, President Sarmiento sent 
Dr. Quevada (Director of the National Library) to 
ransack the archives of Madrid and Sevilla for more 
documents favourable to the Argentine position, He 
delved so diligently that he was able to publish 
eight volumes of ancient historical arguments! 

Convinced that God, the Law, the Iberian Kings 
and long-dead Popes were on her side, Argentina 
began expelling chilenos from Santa Cruz territory 
in 1873. 

Public emotion on both sides of the Andes was 
aroused, August 1874 saw an exchange of diplomatic 
protests over Chile’s erection of a lighthouse on 
the Strait and a bill before the Argentine Legisla— 
ture to establish maritime communications ‘between 
Buenos Aires, the colony of Chubut and, necessarily, 
the Patagonian coast south of the Rio Santa Cruz,’ 
When the legislation was passed, Chile prepared for 
war. 
Yet neither nation really desired such an irrevo- 
cable step. The new Chilean Foreign Minister who 
replaced Ibanez in April 1875 considered the south 
of Patagonia less vital than had his predecessor. 
He indicated that his country might be willing to 
drop some of its more extreme claims, 

The scholar Diego Barras Arana, sent to Buenos 
Aires, worked assiduously to reach an acceptable 
solution, His main desire was to have Chile's need 
to control the entire Strait of Magellan accepted, 
But his opponents held an almost pathological fear 
of Chile ever having an outlet to the Atlantic. 
They had no designs on the Pacific — why should 
Chile want the Atlantic? Barras attempted to 
explain that Argentina’s economic and geographic 
position made access to the Strait less important to 
her than to Chile, which relied heavily on the vital 
South Atlantic trade route to Europe. 


ut even as he was locked in these talks the 

first of a series of naval ‘incidents’ took 
place. The French merchant vessel ‘Jeanne Amelie,’ 
sailing under an Argentine permit to collect guano 
off Patagonia, was seized by Chilean authorities for 
unauthorized activities in ‘Chilean waters.’ 

Faced with such breaches and an increasingly 
hostile public, the talks broke down. After two 
frustrating years, Barra was recalled to Santiago in 
June 1878. Within four months, the United States 
merchant vessel Devonshire’ was arrested in a simi- 
lar incident. Once more the Chileans refused to 
recognize her Argentine permit. This time, however, 
the incident occurred off the Santa Cruz River — 
well inside the South Atlantic — and Argentina 
reacted swiftly. It was announced that a naval 
squadron was on its way to Santa Cruz. The Chileans 
ordered their navy (including two new ironclads) to 
stand ready. Once again, the two nations teetered 
on the brink of war. 
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In this grim climate the protagonists began a 
flurry of negotiations which resulted in the Treaty 
of Fierro-Sarratea, signed in Punta Arenas on Decem- 
ber 6th. They agreed to submit their differences to 
arbitration and that, pending settlement, Chile was 
to exercise jurisdiction only over the Strait and 
adjacent islands while Argentina received similar 
powers in the Atlantic. The Treaty solved nothing, 
It was rather a joint demonstration of the desire to 
avert war. 

Tempers cooled. Chile hurriedly ratified the 
document on 14 January 1879. Only three months 
later, mounting pressures propelled Chile into 
the War of the Pacific. 

Settlement contimed in Magallanes, 
On Tierra del Fuego (or the Big 
Island, as it is still locally 
called), Rio Grande had been 
settled. Sheep fram the 
Falklands were introduced 
to the mainland near 
Punta Arenas in 1876 
and the offshore is- 
lands a few years 
later. When they were 
found to thrive on the 
open plains, Chilean 
ranchers spread north- 
eastwards into the 
hinterland. British, 
Australian and New 
Zealand immigrants 
set up estancias 
in the Patagonian 
valleys. The future 
course of Fuegian 
development was set, 
and sheep soon out- 
mumbered people south 
of the Rio Deseado, 

In the 1880s, an 
adventurous spirit of 
speculation gripped 
southern Argentina. 
Lumber interests greedily 
eyed valuable austral forests, 
Mining coi yanies marked out 
concessions dangerously near the 
disputed areas. Prospectors exploited 
gold placer deposits along the southern 
and southeastern coasts of the Big Island, 
Argentina sent several scientific expeditions to 
Antarctica, using Ushuaia to supply them, It was 
considered an ideal base for them, Everything 
conspired to increase pressure on both Foreign 
Ministries to firmly fix their Patagonian boundaries 
before settlers inevitably clashed, 


y 1881 Chile's final victory in the north 

seemed near at hand, Lima was on the verge of 
occupation after losing several major battles. 
Fearing that Argentina might assist Peru and 
Bolivia, Chile hastened to reach a border 
settlement. Argentina, for her part, fearing 
Chile's growing military might and powerful navy, 
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also softened her attitude. On July 23rd, the two 
nations signed a momentous tratado de limite — the 
key treaty of the dispute — and ratified it exactly 
three months later, 

It fixed with clarity and precision, in Patagonia 
at least, the frontiers of both countries from the 
Puna de Atacama to the Beagle Channel, 

Article 2 provided for the mainland border to run 
from Punta Dungeness as far west as Monte Dinero, 
following the cadena de colinas to Monte Aymond, It 
then ran along the 52nd parallel to the 70°W where 
it met the Andean chain, This effectively gave both 

nations what they most wanted: Chile retained 
ownership of both shores of the Strait, and 
Argentina gained all of Patagonia down 
to Cabo Virgenes, 

In an even bolder move, 
Article 3 spelled out that 
Tierra del Fuego should be 
divided between the parties 
by a line from Cabo Spiri- 
tu Santo (52°40') south 
along the precise meridian 
of 69°34'W until it 
reached the Beagle Chan- 
nel where it would run 
down the centre to 
disappear hazily into 

the Atlantic, 
For our present 
purposes, the fateful 
words then followed: 
'To the Argentine 
Republic shall belong 
the Isla de los Estados 
(Staten Island), the 
small islands next 
to it, and the other 
islands there may be on 
the Atlantic to the 
east of Tierra del 
Fuego...and to Chile shall 
belong all the islands to 
the south of the Beagle Chan- 
nel up to Cape Horn (...y perte- 


be to the west of Tierra del Fuego,’ 
Other articles proposed that the 
Magellan Strait ‘shall be neutralized forever 
and free navigation assumed to the flags of all na-— 
tions,’ and that no forts or defenses would be built 
along it. If any queries arose they were to be 
submitted to the ‘decision of a friendly Power’ (una 
Potencia amiga). 

The treaty, a masterly compromise, satisfied at 
least on paper the governments of both signatories, 
Unnoticed, the island group of Picton, Nueva and 
Lennox (conveniently referred to now as the ‘PNL’ 
Group) was, under Article 3, left in limbo, 

With this settled, three steam-driven warships 
arrived off Ushuaia in September 1884, creating 
consternation among the missionaries and Indians, 
The Argentine Territory of Tierra del Fuego had been 
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proclaimed, A governor arrived to administer from 
the mission, whose flag, 'just dissimilar enough to 
the Union Jack to avoid imperialistic misunderstand- 
ings,’ he ordered hauled down and replaced by the 
national flag. 

The Commander, an understanding man, invited 
Thomas Bridges to work with him, Unfortunately, 
measles among the sailors killed off the mission 
Yahgans more quickly than Bridges could bury m, 
Within three months, more than half the tribe of 
1,000 died. Bridges carried on for some years, 
finishing his English-Yamana dictionary, and vainly 
tried to save the Beagle Channel Indians. Other 
missionaries moved to less developed areas when 
Ushuaia was gazetted a legal town in 1893 and went 
on to build nine years later an infamous prison 
(stories of which attracted the first tourists to 
‘World's End’). 

Towards the end of the century, in recognition of 
his earlier work, Bridges was given a grant of land 
by President Roca — the first on Tierra del Fuego, 
Leaving Ushuaia for good and settling on the Channel 
50 km east, Bridges called his land 'Haberton’ 
(after his wife’s town in Devon), an estancia which 
contimies to influence the region today. 

About that time, a colorful engineer, gold miner, 
explorer and scientist, the Rumanian settler Julio 
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BEAGLE CHANNEL sea Lion colony. 


(Photo: Hilary Bradt) 


Popper ruled a little kingdom with his own militia, 
coinage and postal system, He sent reports to the 
Argentine Geological Institute soberly assessing 
development potential of the new territory. 

After three centuries, Patagonia was no longer 
considered a blighted wilderness, The Argentine 
Government, through agents in Europe, put 150 
million acres of land in Patagonia (and the unsur— 
veyed far north) up for sale at 20c an acre! Immi- 
grants flowed in, With borders delimitated, Fuegian 
settlement and development surged ahead, 


he War of the Pacific ended in 1883. Chile's 

sweeping victory secured her the wealth and 
control of Tarapaca, Tacna and Bolivia's littoral — 
but lost her forever the complete trust of her three 
neighbours. Anti-Chilean feelings ran high over her 
aggressive expansion and her navy, second in size 
only to Brazil's. 

These feelings were boosted when the commissions 
went to work fixing the boundary in the Andes. It 
quickly became clear that there was a serious dif- 
ference of interpretation of the 1881 treaty which, 
although not affecting Magallanes, is worth looking 
at briefly to illuminate the stubbornness of both 
nations, 

Article 1 had decreed that the frontier should 
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dichas Cordilleras que dividen las aguas...y pasara 
por entre las vertientes que se desprenden a un lado 
y otro, (‘along the highest peaks of the said range 
that divide the waters,..and shall pass between the 
sources flowing down on either side’). 

Argentina interpreted this as a line joining the 
highest peaks. To Chile, it meant the divortium 
aquarum, the divide from which streams ran east or 
west. Since there were many places in the tangled 
geography between Bariloche and Ultima Esperanza 
where the watershed lay east of the main range, 
where lakes straddled the cordillera, and where 
Argentina's line would give it land on the Pacific, 
the disputed territory bergen the two claimed bor— 
ders totalled some 233, 

The Boundary Commissions, headed by Francisco 
Moreno and Diego Barra Arana, took firmly opposing 
stands, A team attempting to erect markers in Pata— 
gonia in 1893 could not even agree on maps to serve 
as a basis for their work. One which was set up in 
the north on San Francisco Pass caused endless 
disagreement and bitterness! 

Plans were made by Argentina to occupy some of 
the contentious areas by installing settlements on 
rivers which clearly rose east of the Andes but 
flowed into the Pacific. There was increasing 
public emotion, and the press took up the whole 
issue with nationalistic fervour. 

On 1 May 1893 the two nations signed a Protocol 
to the 1881 treaty. It clearly laid down that 'the 
sovereignty of each state over the respective coast— 
lines is absolute’ — a general confirmation of the 
‘Oceanic Principle’ which Argentina would later 
invoke in the PNL issue. The definition of the 
frontier was now ‘the principal chain of the Andes,’ 
but again no provision was made for where the chain 
divided into east and west! Because of inflamed 
public opinion the terms were not announced until 
ratified in December. 

The survey parties returned to the field but 
little was done. Another Protocol was added on 6 
December 1895 whereby field disagreements were to be 
turned over to the respective governments while the 
surveyors got on with the job. 


n December, the Puna conflict flared again, 

Amid almost hysterical popular agitation, Chile 
said (at the risk of mob violence in Santiago) it 
would concede the Puna if all other issues were 
submitted to arbitration, The Guerrero-Quirno Costa 
Protocol was appended on 17 April 1896, in which 
Argentina agreed to submit the border question to 
Queen Victoria’s mediation, Despite mixed feelings 
toward England, all the South American republics 
traditionally regarded British justice as fair, 
unbiased and carefully considered, 

But Argentina kept putting off the final signing. 
National hatreds continued to run high, and war 
clouds loomed, When an Argentine boundary expert 
visited Santiago in Jamary 1898, there were noisy 
street demonstrations directed against Argentina in 
general and her alleged harassment of chilenos in 
Santa Cruz in particular, Rumours in March that 
Argentine troops had founded a town on Lake Lacar 
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(accepted to be Chilean territory) caused a sweeping 
war scare south of Capricorn. 

And when Chile issued an ultimatum to Argentina 
to give a firm yes’ or ‘no’ answer to arbitration, 
for several days in September, all of South America 
held its breath! 

Argentina submitted, Four Acts were drawn up 
setting out details of the compromise. The Puna 
problem was submitted to a multi-national committee 
under U.S, Minister Buchanan, and the rest of the 
border was placed before Great Britain, 

In a gesture of reconciliation to pacify their 
respective peoples, Presidents Federico Errazuriz 
and Julio A, Roca boldly cut through the red tape to 
meet personally aboard a warship in the Straits of 
Magellan on 12 February 1899, an encounter which 
became known as the ‘Embrace of the Straits.’ With 
speeches and moving ceremony, they pledged peace and 
a new spirit of rapprochement, 

This was put to the test almost immediately. On 
March 24th, Buchanan ruled on ownership of the Puna 
de Atacama, drawing an arrow-straight boundary which 
awarded most of it to Argentina. The Chilean press 
and public howled indignantly, loudly accusing the 
administration of selling out their country. The 
War. of the Pacific also came back to haunt them, On 
the expiration of a 20-year deadline, Chile refused 
to hand back Arica and other territory captured from 
Peru, AntiChilean hostility reached fever pitch, 
with demonstrations from Tumbes to Ushuaia, War 
crept even closer, and only the cool—headedness of 
the two presidents stopped the situation exploding. 


he new century brought reports that Chilean 

troops were building roads in the Ultima 
Esperanza regions near Puerto Natales. National 
tempers flared again, fanned by lurid newspaper 
editorials and the occasional professional agitator, 
Warships confronted each other in the south, In 60 
years, calls for all-out war had never been louder, 

In this unpromising climate, in January 1902, the 
British Arbitration Tribunal arrived, led by Colonel 
Thomas Holdich, After a careful eight-month survey 
of the disputed areas, Holdich turned his attention 
to the escalating arms race between the two repub- 
lics which threatened war before a boundary decision 
could be given, Chile had just ordered two new 
cruisers to catch up with her rival. Argentina 
merely ordered two more, 

Behind the scenes, Lord Lowther worked quietly to 
find a basis for agreement, and diplomacy won out, 
On May 28th, the Foreign Ministers signed four docu- 
ments known as the 'Pactos de Mayo,’ 

After reiterating the prohibition of each na- 
tion’s interference in the other’s ocean, the actos 
firmly named Britain as first choice for arbitrator 
and Switzerland as second, Then followed an agree— 
ment not to purchase more war material and to reduce 
their existing fleets to a ‘reasonable parity’ with- 
in one year. Each nation must consult the other 
before increasing its naval armaments, and all 
future disputes would be submitted to outside 
judgment. 

These agreements marked a new development in 
international relations — the first general arbi-— 
tral and arms limitation treaties signed by modern 
nations, Other countries were impressed and many 
used the pactos as models for their own foreign 
policy agreements, 

The papers were signed in Santiago on Chilean 
Independence Day (September 18th), accompanied by 
friendly demonstrations, parades, banquets and 
speeches of eternal brotherhood. A gemuine spirit 
of fraternity, indeed, flowed across both countries, 
Queen Victoria's death was sadly mourned and every— 
one eagerly awaited the decision of her son, now 
King Edward VIL 

On 20 November 1902, the ‘Peacemaker’ handed down 
what became known as the ‘King’s Award,’ In a 
judgment worthy of Solomon, the Tribunal rejected 
both the highest peaks and the divortium aquarum to 
draw their line at an intermediate point, giving 
Argentina about 129,000 of the contested terri-— 
tory and Chile 104,000, 

There were a few predictable protests, but they 
soon died away, Most people were delighted with the 
honourable compromise and the treaty was signed on 9 
January 1903, requesting Britain to proceed with the 
physical delimitation of the new frontier. Her 
representatives did their job so thoroughly that 
only two small areas would ever again be sources of 
tension — several lakes near Lago Lacar and an 
unmarked few kilometres around Lago Encantado, Near 
Lago Viedma, 

The peoples of Argentina and Chile were brought 
closer together. Personnel and technology were 
exchanged. The Trans—Andean railway was hurried 
forward until, in 1910, both capitals were linked in 


a practical monument to rapprochement. 

To celebrate the amicable resolution the two 
neighbours jointly set up the statue of Christ of 
the Andes in 1904 on the divide at La cumbre 
(Uspallata) Pass and, with impressive pomp and 
ceremony, swore eternal friendship, The inscription 
at its base still reads: 


These mountains will crum— 
ble to dust before the 
peoples of Argentina and 
Chile break the peace which 
at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer they swore to 
preserve. ia} 


Next Issue: Part IT, A New Century, Arming for 
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utsiders may view native ar- 
chitecture as backward or 


primitive, but over the centuries, 
it has answered human needs of 
survival, often achieving a re- 
markable balance with the natural 
surroundings. 

Today, throughout the Third 
World, newer 'modern,’ 'Western,' 
‘developed’ architecture is rapid- 
ly replacing traditonal housing. 
However, such ‘imported’ architec— 
ture is often totally inadequate 
to the needs of its users — 
frequently downright unsuitable to 
local conditions, 

"Underdeveloped’ and 'devel- 
oped’ are value judgements. Ap- 
plied to architecture, they imply 
some sort of spurious ideal model. 
This has led to structures being 
built that are not merely ugly, 
but physically, economically, 
socially, and in every other sense 
ill suited to an area, Before 
imposing foreign architectural 
concepts on Third World countries, 
we should study indigenous values, 
Alas, few are the professional 
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By Richard Johnson 


architects able to appreciate and 
incorporate the lessons learned 
over centuries by native artisans. 

A trip through Ecuador reveals 
a variety of native housing styles 
and building techniques in the 
country’s three distinct climatic 
zones. My research of Ecuadorian 
housing concentrated on two major 
styles — the thatched hut of the 
high Andes and lowland housing 
typical of the upper Amazon, This 
article is about the former. 

In Ecuador today, land reform, 
oil discoveries and modern tech- 
nology are some of the forces 
uprooting rural populations, Ecua- 
dor is undergoing social upheaval. 
In the midst of this, traditional 
housing styles are giving way to 
concrete block houses with corru- 
gated tin or plastic roofs, 

Concrete blocks are not only 
costly, but offer none of the 
advantages of thatch. Nonethe- 
less, the 1974 Ecuadorian census 
revealed that the thatched hut 
remains the most common form of 
housing. I narrowed my study to 
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Chimborazo Province where fully 53 
percent of the housing is 
thatched, a fact attributable to 
the large numbers of Indians who 
live there and own their own 
houses, In other provinces, 
thatched housing is more clearly 
on the way out, and even in Chim- 
borazo few new thatched homes are 
being built. The bias against 
thatched structures is more ob- 
vious in the census itself. Every 
brick and concrete structure is 
listed, but all thatched huts and 
other indigenous housing which 
make up over half of Ecuadorian 
dwellings are grouped together 
under the heading of ‘other.’ 
Since architecture is a central 
expression of lifestyle, I made an 
effort to learn as much as pos-— 


sible about the people, their 
history, land and culture, 
Several centuries ago, groups 


of fierce Indians lived in this 
region — the Cachas, Chambos, 
Cubijies, Penipes, Riobambas. 
Together they formed the Puruhauye 
nation, which, for a time, suc— 


cessfully resisted Incan expan- 
sion, Eventually, they were over- 
come, partially resettled and 
pacified. Following the Conquest, 
harsh treatment by the Spanish 
laid the foundation for a distrust 
of outsiders that stills prevails. 
Even so, I found this attitude 
easily overcome, and I was treated 
with great warmth and hospitality. 


lived in El Socorro (2,800 

meters above sea level), a 
small settlement northeast of Rio- 
bamba, This is a lovely volcanic 
area, with Andean valleys running 
north and south, The altitude 
fluctuates between 2,500 to 4,000 
meters asl, Barren, windswept and 
eroded hills contrast with a beau- 
tiful patchwork of green, culti- 
vated plots, The land supports a 
relatively high population density 
— 22.52 people per square mile 
compared to 9,36 nationwide, Tem- 
peratures range between a winter 
low of 385°F to a summer high of 
71.2°F (4-21°C). Prevailing Ali- 
sio Winds blow from the northeast 
during the coldest months of July 
and August. Rainfall averages 
some 40 cm (16 inches) per year. 


Forty-two percent of the popu- 
lation of Chimborazo Province is 
under 14 years of age (1972). 
Illiteracy stands at 40 percent, 
and education beyond the sixth 
grade is generally unavailable, 
Rural life is hard in El Socorro 
and isolating, The national news— 
paper El Comercio conducted a 
survey in 1973. It reported that 
in Chimborazo Province, some of 
the people believed that ‘patria’ 
(Spanish word meaning ‘homeland’) 
was the name of a local bus line, 
Many thought that the residents of 
Guayaquil were foreigners, that 
Bolivar discovered America, and 
that they were poor because 'God 
wanted it that way.’ 

Comments about Andean Indians, 
especially with respect to their 
intellectual capacity, are not 
always kind, But the inhabitants 
of these upland valleys are very 
skilled artisans. They have, 
furthermore, adapted to one the 
world’s harshest environments — 
an environment poor in basic food- 
stuffs. They have miraculously 
learned to survive at high alti- 
tudes on subsistance agriculture, 


Lack of water, the altitude and 
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eroded soil all contribute to what 
the OAS described as Ecuador's 
having the lowest level of mtri-— 
tion in South America. 

In El Soccoro the diet consists 


LOCATION OF Ecuadorian housing, 
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mainly of mote, large corn usually 


boiled, tostado, fried corn, 
habas, a large form of bean, 


capuli, a kind of local cherry, 
yucho, a cereal—like mixture of 
corn flour, morocho, ground corn 
with milk, chawarmishki, a drink 
extracted from the black cabuya 
(Agave americano). These people 
can rarely afford meat, perhaps 
once a month, Their diet averages 
out at an insufficient 1,700 
calories per day. According to 
the OAS, such a diet poses a 
serious health threat, made worse 
by an almost total lack of medical 
facilities in the province (one 
doctor for every ten thousand 
inhabitants) . 

The Indians of El Socorro can 
produce enough food for an ade- 
quate diet. The trouble starts 
when basic foodstuffs are sold to 
buy concrete block, tin roofing, 
radios, and other frivolous 
Western commodities. This is what 
is happening throughout the 
Andes. Seduced by the notion that 
foreign is better and to escape 
the stigma of being ‘indio,' 
highland Indians are abandoning 
their old barter system for a 
money economy. 


oday in El Socorro, and other 
areas where thatched housing 

is found, homes are located in 
areas protected against the pre- 
vailing winds. Huts literally 
disappear into their surroundings, 
and a passerby may go through an 
area without noticing them at all, 
Housing in El Soccoro tends to 
be scattered. Married childern 
build homes near their parents, 
selecting a protected clearing set 
back from ravines and the danger 


of flash floods, 

Houses are built facing away 
from the prevailing Alisio winds 
that sweep in from the northeast 
during the coldest months, bring— 
ing, it is believed, bad spirits 
and sickness. A noteworthy fea-— 
ture of thatched houses is their 
aerodynamic shape — a slightly 
inward curving roof — which 
allows them to withstand the full 
force of the prevailing winds, 
Finally, in an area where earth- 
quakes are not uncommon, the 
flexible thatched house is unique— 
ly earthquake resistant, Concrete 
structures are apt to crumble, 
killing the inhabitants. 

All the building materials for 
a thatched house are found local— 
ly, and they are few. The econo- 
mic advantage of this is obvious, 
These materials are: 

Sig sig grass (Cortaderia sal- 
loara), also known as paja brava, 
a long-bladed, shallow rooted 
grass found far from construction 
sites near the banks of rivers and 
lakes. It is also used to feed 
stock, Unfortunately, sig sig 
grass is becoming scarce because 
of lack of water and over—grazing, 
Sig sig is basically impervious to 
water. Unlike other building 
materials, the whole plant is 
utilized, it does not require 
drying and can be used immediate— 
ly. Moreover, many sig sig ac— 
tually sprout in the spring rains, 
their roots finding sustenance in 
windblown earth which lodges in 
the thatch, 

Cabuya plant (Fulcrea andina), 
a cactus-like plant that grows 
everywhere, the two-meter—long 
leaves of which are used to tie 
the sig sig grass. The stem of 
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ABOVE: Lemat6én and runawasi homes, 


Note different rooftops, LEFT: 
Man with thatching needle and hoz, 


the cabuya, called chahuarquero, 
often reaches a height of almost 
four meters. Ten centimeters 
(four inches) in diameter, and 
similar to bamboo, it is used as a 
beam in thatched huts. Chahuar— 
quero is cut one month before 
construction to allow for drying. 

Carrizo (Chosquea scandena)is a 
bamboo-like plant that grows close 
to the water. The very strong and 
very flexible stem is also suit- 
able for making baskets and 
flutes. It grows 3-4 meters high 
and must be dried for several 
weeks. 


This 


Totora (Thyfa latifolia). 
long-bladed plant grows in swampy 


areas and lakes. The dried plant 
is woven into bed mats. The 
leaves also serve as cattle 
fodder. 

Cangagua rock is a light- 
weight, yellowish, porous rock 
found in the fields. It is easily 
worked and seen everywhere in hut 
foundations and fireplaces, 

A properly built thatched house 
will, with minor repairs, last for 
years. Only the thatch requires 
periodic patching. Many of the 
houses I saw in El Socorro dated 
back to the 1920s. The thermal 
and acoustic properties of these 
houses are, furthermore, remark- 
able and improve with each addi-— 


tional layer of thatch. Sig sig, 
a tubular grass contains numerous 
air pockets, keeping a thatched 
house cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Such homes are often 
twice as well insulated as houses 
in the United States, 

Tin roofs, on the other hand, 
have an average life of 6-8 years, 
are deafening to live under when 
it rains, provide virtually no 
insulation and have the potential-— 
ly lethal disadvantage of attract— 
ing lightning. Concrete blocks 
provide little insulation wmless 
filled with mica, vermiculite or 
some other type of insulation 
which, even were it available, 


tends to settle and adds to the 
overall expense. 


Concrete block construction is 
understandable in another climate, 
region and culture. Concrete 
blocks presuppose a rectalinear 
model with abundant timber avail— 
able for frames and beams. In the 
Andes, timber is scarce, sawmills 
frequently unknown, The thatched 
home is the ideal structure for 
the available materials, 


na trade economy, family, 

friends and members of the 
community can be counted on to 
help plant, harvest and build 
houses. Called mingas, coopera— 
tive groups of 10-40 people 
receive no money, Traditionally, 
they are compensated for their 
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labor with ‘luxury’ food and drink 
such as chicken soup, boiled pota- 
toes, cooked grains and fried cuy 
(guinea pig). In addition, large 
quantities of Chicha, an alcoholic 
beverage made of corn, must be on 
hand throughout the project. 
Chicha is widely believed to 
bestow the ‘force and courage’ 
needed for hard work. Mingas turn 
into truly sociable events, and 
depending on the resources of the 
host, can last up to a week, 

Mingas can be used for both 
traditional and non-traditional 
construction, but traditional 
housing is not only cheaper, cost— 
ing only the food, it can be built 
in far less time. Concrete block 
houses require materials that must 
be trucked in. Also, such housing 
is so expensive that it represents 
a major financial drain requiring 
piecemeal construction over a 
period of time. 

A typical minga needed for 
thatch construction might number 
20 cutters of sig sig, six encar— 
rizdores to tie the thatch and one 
expert to finish the ridge. 

When the hut is finished, all 
celebrate the event with a huasi-— 


pichay or buluhauy, rituals 
similar to a house-warming party. 
Everyone marches around the new 
house several times, the owner 
leading the procession. Local 
musicians play flutes, bass drums 
and an occasional brass horn, 
After several rounds, all enter 
the Imt (if possible) and take the 
owner captive. They tie his feet, 
haul him up to the rafters and 
tickle their helpless host with 
straw until he promises more food 
and especially more chicha, And 
then the party begins. 


ike the building materials, 
the tools required for making 
a thatched hut are few and, for 
the most part, easily improvised 
from materials found locally. 
They include: 
The machete, the tocol for cut-— 
ting chahuarqueros and carrizo, 
The hoz, a foot—long (30-cm) 
tool resembling a sickle for cut- 
ting sig sig and totora. The 
blade is serrated, and the handle 
is of eucalyptus wood and rags, 
A wooden needle, with eye hook, 
measuring approximately a meter in 


length and two centimeters in 


diameter, made of eucalyptus wood, 
which they use to 'stitch’ sig sig 
to carrizo, 

La barra, a modern tool, a bar 
flat bladed on one end and pointed 
on the other, good for prying up 
rocks and shaping stone. 

In El Socorro, as elsewhere in 
the Andes, units of measure are 
derived from the body of an 
average sized male, While not 
exact, a high degree of tolerance 
is not required, 

The vara is the distance from 
the tip of the index finger of an 
outstretched arm to the stermm — 
approximately 84 cm or 2.8 ft. 
This is the measure used in mar— 
kets to measure cloth or rope. 

The cuarta is the distance from 
the tip of the thumb to the tip of 
the small finger of a stretched 
out hand, The cuarta, some 15 cm 
(6 inches), is used to measure the 
spacing of carrizo spandrils and 
rows of thatching, 

In El Socorro, thatched huts 
come in four sizes. The standard 


(runahuasi) generally belongs to 
the head of the household and, as 
a rule, is well built and outfit— 
ted. Larger, although rare, is 


Cross and Sabila plant, The sabila 
is used for medicinal purposes, glue 
and as ridge decoration, 


Copete — Ridge planter for 
water protection. Made of 
chahuaquero or 

carrizo, Lined with 

sig Sig grass 

and filled with 

fertile grey soil 

and donkey manure, 
Previously used as 

a watchtower by 

the Puruhuayes. 


Aguja — "Y" shaped 
stick or wooden needle 
for sewing thatch 


Anacuche — First row of sig sig 
thatching overlaps base course 
of cangsqua rock to protect 

it from rain, that with time 
would disintegrate the rock, 


LEFT: Woman making cabuya twine, 
RIGHT: Hand Measurement [La 


cuarta and measures at market [La 
vara). 


the lematon, generally housing 
grandparents and their extended 
family. Smaller huts belonging to 
married children (chaquilwasi) can 
also be guest houses. The smal- 
lest structures (choglia) are for 
shelter in the fields or for 
animals. 

The standard size runalmasi in 
El Socorro has a floor measuring 
5-6 varas (4-5 meters) by 5 varas 
with a roof six varas high, 
Built of light material and rela- 
tively small, thatched huts do not 
require a subgrade foundation, 
One to three layers of the local 
cangagua rock provides more than 
adequate support. Mortar or mud 
is not needed since the stone is 
easily worked into a close fit. 
Foundation stones are simply laid 
on hard earth, using either a 
string or sighting by eye along 
the length to make the stones 
level. 

Upon this foundation rest the 


Xx : 
main structural supports — four 
chalmarqueros tied together at the 


top forming a tripod-like struc— 
ture six varas high, These frames 
are raised above the foundation at 
either end of the house and a rope 
is strung between the two to check 
if they are level. If they are, 
they will be secured permanently 
with saquipata rope. (No nails 


CONSTRUCTION BY STEPS: 


Begin first row of thatching 
{anacuche) at bottom, 
overlapping the rock, 


Continue thatching up to 
workable height or rim, 


Construct copete 
(planter at rim of house) 


Rows of 
overlapping 
sig sig 
thatching 
spaced one 
cuarta (6") 


Impervious Andean grass 
thatching. Two Layers 
of thatching, up to a 
meter thick, is 
customary. 


are used.) Each outer pair of 
supports is longer, giving pitch 
to the roof and creating a 
mansard-type cone, 

With the poles in place, 
another large chahuaquero is 
secured exactly halfway down the 
middle of the back wall. This 
stabilizes the entire frame since 
the weight of the roof pushes not 
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ABOVE: Floor plan of home with 
Separate cook house. OPPOSITE 
ABOVE: Hut interior, OPPOSITE 
BELOW: Typical courtyard, 


only downward because of gravity 
but towards the back of the hut 
because of wind pressure, 

Still more chahuarqueros are 
needed to complete the main frame, 
Then horizontal chahuarqueros 
(called cintaqueros) are tied 
around the base, one cuarta above 
the stone, Then from bottom to 
top, at one vara intervals, more 
rows are added, 

With the cintaqueros in place, 
the structure takes on stability. 
At this point, a large chahuar— 
quero is tied horizontally two 
meters above ground, at the third 
row of cintaqueros to support an 
indoor platform. 

Short chahnarqueros are attach- 
ed to the frame to build a visor— 
like overhang above the entry for 
protection against the elements, 

Carrizo spandrils in bunches of 
3-4 can now be attached to the 
frame, starting at the top. The 
cintaqueros serve as scaffolding. 

The structure is now ready for 


the sig sig thatching, the first 
row of which is tied at the base 
so that overlaps (shingle—like) 
and protects the highly absorbent 

rock, Thatching tradi- 
tionally employs three men inside, 
with another three men working 
outside the frame. Those on the 
outside position sig sig one 
cuarta (approx. 20 cm or 6 in) 
above the previous row of thatch, 
A wooden needle attached to a 
length of saquipata cord is pushed 
through a sig sig plant just above 
the root and through the 
spandrils. Those on the inside 
pull in the needle, then pass it 
out again under the carrizo, where 
the two ends of the saquipata are 
tied. In this way, working in 
teams of two, the words ‘sig sig, 
Saquipata,’ are chanted rhyth- 
mically, sometimes sounding like a 
song. 

Higher up, a smaller needle is 
used to secure the thatch. The 
more layers, the warmer the house, 
An enormous amount of sig sig is 
required to thatch a hut — 
approximately 45 cubic meters for 
two layers. Light tan in color 
when new, the thatch darkens with 
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time until it blends in perfectly 
with the landscape. 


here are two ways of finish- 
ing the top, a task performed 
by a specialist. The simpler 
method is accomplished by revers- 
ing the direction of the thatch 
and tying it down with saquipata, 
This forms a conical ridge which 
will shed water. The second tech- 
nique is to build a carrizo box 
frame on the ridge lined with sig 
Sig. Once built, the box is 
filled with about 90 kg (200 1b) 
of macadan (a grey, fertile soil) 
and donkey manure which, with 
time, compresses to form an effec-— 
tive water seal. Sabilas (aloe) 
are succulents planted in this 
soil to soak up rain water, Sabi-— 
la, also known as 'the immortal,’ 
is also valued for its medicinal 
and decorative qualities, as well 
as its use as a household glue, 
In the past, roofs tended to be 
higher, over ten meters. This had 


a definite purpose. The roof 
doubled as a watchtower where men 
spent many hours on the alert for 
enemies. 
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A typical interior might look 
something like this: Entering the 
door, you'd find a platform bed 
(approx. 2 X 1 meter), Called the 
cama tarima or cahuito, it rises 
more than half a meter above the 
floor, and is used by the entire 
family. Eucalyptus boards laid 
across the bed frame support a 
cushion of sig sig and eucalyptus 
leaves, An estera mat covers this 
affair and handspun wool weavings 
or ponchos serve as blankets, 

In the back, a crude shelf 
holds gourds for salt, oil bottles 
and other containers for cooking, 
An interior platform built with 
the remaining carrizo rises two 
meters above the floor. Grain, 
clothing and other perishables are 
stored here. On the walls hang 


all sorts of articles, such as 
bags, lanterns, pots, dried 
cabuya, etc, 


Off to the side, a small carri— 
zo pen lined with sig sig holds a 
mumber of cuy (guinea pigs). Cuy 
are sometimes free to run around 
the house. 

It is remarkable how warm and 
cozy such houses can be. Near the 
center of the floor, a small fire— 
place, fogdn, surrounded by flat 


BELOW: Costly “Modern” housing, 


cangagua stones, is used for cook— 
ing. Burning eucalyptus wood 
gives off a pleasing aroma. The 
smoke helps season and preserve 
the wood and keep down vermin, 
Other dwellings sometimes have a 
fogén in the sleeping area. A 
fogon creates a cloud of smoke 
about head level, People sit on 
rocks and stumps, keeping them off 
the dirt floor, but below the 
hovering smoke, 

Lighting, for the most part, 
is poor. The window has not been 
developed since it is more impor- 
tant to keep out the cold winds, 
The little light there is comes 
from candles and sometimes kero- 
sene lamps, The interior is used 
for sleeping, cooking and eating, 
although some more elaborate 
houses have a separate cook house, 
Socializing generally takes place 
outside in a courtyard, 

The interesting pattern of cha— 


TOs, carrizo, saquipata and © 


Sig sig inside the hut takes on 
deeper tones with age. In some 
houses, a film of soot will 
further darken the interior. 
Governmental support of non- 
traditional housing is widespread, 
although misplaced, This is the 


OPPOSITE [Clockwise from upper Left): Cabuya rope and bag, 


case not only in Ecuador but 
throughout the Third World. 
"Modern’ housing is creating ram- 
pant consumerism, It is diverting 
the efforts of those who can least 
afford it, and in the last resort, 
money is being spent where it does 
the least good. This fosters de- 
pendency, and worst of all, it 
represent an invasion on cultures 
and threatens their survival. 


hope I have demonstrated that 

in virtually every respect, 
economically, architecturally and 
esthetically, traditional housing 
is superior. It makes sense to 
use local materials which cost 
little to build dwellings so well 
suited to terrain and climate. 
Yet, my findings met with 
considerable official suspicion 
and disbelief. 

Countries which fail to under— 
stand the advantages of tradi- 
tional housing are wasting 
precious resources. ‘Western’ 
architecture is in many instances 
technically inappropriate. Its 
present popularity can only be 
explained as an unfortunate and 
costly aping of more affluent 
nations. B 
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estera, carrizo baskets, cabuya bag for donkeys, cabuya rope and construction estera,. 
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oisonous Frogs 


By Mary Caton 


uch has been written about curare, the poison 
used by South American Indians. Capable of 
producing lethal paralysis in both humans and 
animals, it is an extract of a plant in the genus 
Strychnos. In recent years, curare. has become the 
subject of biomedical research and is used by 
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anesthesiologists to 
surgery. 

Less well known but far more toxic than curare is 
a poison extracted from small frogs in Central and 
South America. 


The low tropical jungles along the river valleys 


relax muscles during 


of western Colombia are among the densest and 
wettest in the world. Over the centuries, these 
heavily forested and vine entangled mazes have taken 
their toll of a score of explorers who ventured 
therein, ; 

Into the 1970s, the Choco Indians of these 
secluded jungles retained a reputation for ferocity. 
And today the Indians of this remote region practice 
their age-old customs, 

For countless generations, the Choco applied the 
poisonous secretions of frogs to their arrows and 
blowgun darts, Though Western technology and culture 
has introduced new and convenient weapons — rifles 
and shotguns — Indians still find blowguns most 
effective. And rightly so. 

These Indians can shoot blowgun darts with great 
accurary and kill at considerable distances. More- 
over, they can hunt in silence without disturbing 
other game. Poison darts are easily made and, 
unlike shotgun shells, cost nothing. 

Frogs of the family Dendrobatidae produce the 
most deadly venom known to man, While poison and 
mucus glands are common to all amphibians, the most 
highly developed are those of the dendrobatid frogs, 
Stress will causes a reflex release of poison from 
microscopic granular glands in the skin, This venom 
is ten times more toxic than that of the famed 
Japanese globefish (more commonly known as the 
puffer). 

Some poisonous frog species, such as Phyllobates 
terribilis, are lethal even to the touch, The 
southern Choco Indians, living in western Colombia, 
south of the San Juan River basin, simply wipe the 
tips of their darts across the back of Phyllobates 
terribilis. This species, aptly named by scientists 
Charles Myers, John Daly and Borys Malkin, secretes 
a venom estimated to be twenty times more poisonous 
than the venom found in Phyllobates aurotaenia and 
Phyllobates bicolor, two less toxic species of frog 
found along the San Juan River and to the north. 
Though less toxic, the northern Choco Indians find 
these species no less deadly. 

Dendrobatid frogs inhabit tropical regions of 
Central and South America. In Colombia their range 
is limited to the western part of the country, 


particularly along the San Juan and Saija Rivers 
that run into the Pacific Ocean from sources high in 
the Andes, 

Dendrobatidae means ‘tree climber,’ and although 
this family of frog occupies a variety of habitats, 
a few of the forest species do actually live in 
trees. The species hunted for their poison reside 
mainly in very wet areas, 

Dendrobatid frogs are strikingly beautiful, some— 
times looking artificial because of their wnusual 
colorations. Phylobates terribilis is wmiformly 
lime green or lemon yellow. Other species may be 
striped or spotted black, maroon, gold, green, red 
chartreuse and even pink, Those frogs lacking ex— 
quisite coloration are generally not toxic, The 
bright colors of poisonous frogs are an warning to 
other animals that a nibble might be deadly. This 
flashy advertising seems to work. Though no bigger 
than five centimeters long (some fit into a 
teaspoon), these frogs are fearless. 


Dendrobatid young, less toxic then their parents, 
are the prey of other jungle creatures — snakes, 
large spiders and even large frogs. Some snakes and 
spiders can tolerate a meal of adult frogs, but most 
predators avoid them. No doubt the frog's 
secretions produce a foul taste, if not a burning or 
mumbing sensation in the mouth and throat, 


endrobatid frogs have unique reproductive 

habits which require a constant humidity of 
about 85%. The Choco district of Colombia, for\ 
example, gets 10 meters of rain annually. Each 
year, the San Juan and Saija River basins receive 
seven to nine meters of rain, with downpours most 
afternoons and evenings. Because of this abundant 
moisture, poisonous frogs can mate on land, 

In the frog world, females tend to be bigger. 
Among dendrobatids, however, the male is about the 
same size and, perhaps, even larger. The male 
aggressively defends his territory against other 
frogs, emitting an insect-like chirp, or jumping on 
intruders and wrestling with them. Chirping also 
serves to attract females. 

Most poisonous frogs breed out of water year 
round, Clutch sizes range from 1 to 40 eggs per day 
— miniscule compared to those of their aquatic 
cousins who daily lay thousands or tens of thousands 
of eggs during a breeding season, 

The male parent guards the eggs, taking on the 
role of ‘mse frog’ and secreting a mucus onto his 
back to which the newly hatched tadpoles will at- 
tach, He may carry the young on his back for a week 
or more while he looks for a suitable body of water, 
during which time the tadpoles reach an advanced 
state of metamorphosis. The male senses when the 
tadpoles are ready to venture out on their own and 
slips into a stream or rainwater cramny. The tad- 
poles automatically detach into the water, In the 
very rare case where a female acts as nurse frog, 
she may lay eggs directly in water. She may also 
drop eggs to feed hungry tadpoles in pockets of 
water lacking food. 

Captain Charles Stuart Cochrane was an officer 
in the British Navy. He trekked through Colombia 
between 1823-24 and was the first to write about the 
mysterious venomous frogs in his "Travels in Colom- 
bia.’ From his descriptions, we know the method 
Choco Indians use to apply poison to blowgun darts 
has changed little in 150 years. Cochrane writes in 
interesting detail how Indians captured the frogs, 
confining them in hollow cine, and feeding them 
regularly until needed, 

To extract the poison, a frog is skewered with a 
sharp stick which passes through its mouth and out 
one of its legs. The tortuous pain causes heavy 
perspiration to bead up on the frog's back, a 
process hastened, in some cases, by holding the 
impaled frog over an open fire to induce more 
profuse sweating. Varying reports claim that one 
frog can produce enough venom for anywhere from 15 
to 50 blowgun darts. 

Darts carved out of palmwood are notched with 
spiral grooves near the tip to hold the poison. 
Used for hunting small animals and birds, darts 
range from 20-40 centimeters long. The blowgun 
itself is commonly 2-3 meters in length, but can be 
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POISONOUS FROGS OF WESTERN COLOMBIA 


Phyllobates aurotaenia 


Generally 
striped skin 


Phyllobates 
terribilis 


over four meters long. A blowgun is accurate to 30 
meters, and dried poison retains toxicity for 15 
years. 

To capture a frog, Indians imitate its call, 
locating it by its responding chirp. Dendrobatid 
frogs are extremely active during daylight hours. 
Secure in their poisonous reputation, these frogs 
fear nothing, a trait that enables frog hunters to 
gather specimens quite readily. 


oday, scientist from many countries go to great 

lengths to study these frogs and their fasci-— 
nating secretions. Hiring Indian guides, intrepid 
dendropatid gatherers paddle up Colombian rivers on 
log rafts to reach prime poison frog habitat. With 
native guides who possess extensive experience, they 
hunt frogs. 

A popular way to keep frogs is to hold them in 
cages with a mud floor and banana leaf walls tied 
with vines, Fortunately for research, dendrobatid 
frogs are a hearty, although small, family that can 
be studied in captivity. They have been known to 
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Phyllobates bicolor 


Varies in size and 
color (light green 
to black); legs 
are usually 

a different 

hue 


Nurse Frog 


Uniform yellow to light green 
color; dangerous even to touch 


live up to five years in confinement. Specimens are 
generally killed with ether, and their skins removed 
with forceps and scissors. Immersed in an alcohol 
solution, skins can be shipped abroad for further 
study. 

Until the discovery of frog-produced alkaloids, 
it was thought that only plants yielded alkaloids, 
But frogs of the gems Phyllobates are remarkable 
for their secretion of piperidine alkaloids which 
represent a new class — 'batrachotoxins,’ so named 
by scientists Charles Myers and John Daly. 
Batrachotoxins cause nerve and muscle cells to 
readily absorb sodium ions and retain them, Nerve 
cells can no longer transmit impulses, and muscle 
cells remain contracted. Death ensues from heart 
failure. 

Scientists see a future for the dendrobatid frog 
in biomedical research. Very small quantities of 
frog venom could relax muscles, possibly relieve 
arthritic pain, or lead to the development of other 
unimagined miracle drugs. These colorful tropical 
American amphibians hold great promise. El 


When the Earth Moves Agam 


By David Smyth 


he unquiet Peruvian Andes and oceanic trenches 

have been strangely tranquil since the failure 
two years ago of the first long-term forecast of a 
major earthquake. Brian Brady, a physicist at the 
United States Bureau of Mines in Denver, Colorado, 
predicted in the mid-1970s that the Lima area would 
be jolted by three catastrophic shocks beginning in 
June 1981 and culminating that September with a 
temblor measuring 9.9 on the open-ended Richter 
Scale. Such a quake would be more powerful than any 
in this century and would have virtually destroyed 
much of the country. 

Brady and his colleague William Spence, a seis— 
mologist at the National Earthquake Information Ser— 
vice in Golden, Colorado, 
based the prediction on 
uncompensated slippage 
along the Nazca and South 
American Plates, 
great quakes in central 
Peru since 1940 failed to 
release accumulating 
stress along the colliding 
plates, they argued. In 
fact, those quakes were 
merely ‘part of the pre- 
paration process that will 
culminate in the 1981 
earthquake series and 
thereby close what appears 
to be the earth’s largest 
seismic gap,’ Spence wrote 
in 1979, 

Spence withdrew his 
support for the prediction 
in May 1981 when a swarm 
of mild precursor quakes 
failed to occur. ‘Brian 
Brady is a bright guy with 
an intriguing approach,’ Spence said shortly there— 
after. He added that ‘sooner or later something 
will give’ under Lima, 

The National Earthquake Prediction Evaluation 
Council in Jamary 1981 rejected the prediction, 
citing insufficient evidence and advised the Peru- 
vian government to disregard it. Brady stuck with 
his prediction until late June when the first big 
quake failed to materialize, 

Asked why he risked his reputation on such a 
novel theory, Brady said, There is a moral respon- 
sibility to tell responsible officials and scien- 
tists. The prediciton was kept secret until it was 
leaked to the Peruvian press and later the North 
American press in early 1980.’ 
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Accurate predictions will have ‘immense social, 
political and economic implications,’ he said, 
‘Imagine what it will do to the [insurance] 
actuaries, You can throw statistics [of earthquake 
probability] out the window once you know that a 
certain place has a zero probability at one time and 
a very high probability at another. We'll save 
countless thousands of human lives,’ Brady worked 
for years on predicting rock bursts, or collapses, 
in deep United States silver mines before formula-— 
ting his earthquake predictions. 

Press coverage of the prediction sent shock 
waves through Peruvian society. Some people aban- 
doned Lima, others left the country. Ines Banchero, 
a Peruvian who now lives in 
Denver, remembered, ‘There 
was a lot of anxiety. Once 
you have been in a major 
earthquake, you never 
forget it. I have seen 
people who are really 
petrified of any tremor, 
Some normally stable people 
react in a wild manner,’ 

To better understand 
what a really violent 
paroxysm — similar to that 
predicted by Brady — can 
do, it is instructive to 
read an account of a quake 
that devasted Lima and 
Callao in 1746. A Jesuit 
named Lozano wrote that 
Lima, prior to the convul- 
sion, 'had arrived at the 
acme of perfection of which 
a city of this New World 
was capable.... But all 
this beautiful prospect 
which had been the object of the care and the loving 
attention of many years was reduced to dust in an 
instant.’ Only twenty-five of Lima's 3,000 houses 
remained, 

The earthquake destroyed nearly all Callao's 
buildings, and an even more destructive tidal wave 
soon followed, ‘A half hour after the spirits of 
the inhabitants had recovered, the sea rose up and, 
rising to a great height, burst over the town, 
inundating a large part of it. The returning sea 
carried with it everything it encountered in its 
path,’ Lozano wrote. Of the port’s four thousand 
residents, only twenty would survive. The massive 
tidal wave reportedly advanced five kilometers 
inland, Bi 
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New & Noteworthy 


El Dorado. A great bulletin on 
anthropology in South America. 
Supporting membership is $10. You 
may request a sample copy. Write: 
Prof, George Fay, Museum of An- 
thropology, University of Northern 
Colorado, Greeley, OO 80631, 


The Nitrate Industry and Chile's 
Crucial Tran Transition: 1870-1891. By 
Thomas F. O'Brien, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1982. $30. 


Voyage Through the Antarctic. By 
Richard Adams and Ronald Lockley, 
Allen Lane, 9 Pounds Sterling. 

Highly recommended by several 
of our members, this splendidly 
illustrated book about the 
Antarctic records the wildlife of 
a region which may soon be 
endangered, 


Ethnoastronomy and Archaeoastrono- 
my in the American Tropics. 
Edited by Anthony Aveni and Gary 
Urton, The New York Academy of 
Sciences, New York, 1982. $75 
paper. 


A Pedaler's View of South America, 
A film by Jack Gyr, Serious Busi- 
ness Company, 1145 Mandana Blvd.,, 
Oakland, CA 94610. Rental: 40. 
A 23-minute color film (also 
video), fact-laden introduction to 
biking through South America, 


Historia de la Fotografia en Co-— 
lombia. Text by Eduardo Serrano, 
336 pp., Museum of Modern Art, 
Calle 26 No. 6-05, Bogota, DE, 
Colambia, 198. 


Origins of Pre-Columbian Art, By 
Terrence Grieder, University of 
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Texas Press, Austin, TX, 1982, 
$19.95, 

Describes three waves of early 
migration from Asia to the Ameri- 
cas, each bringing different ideas 
and symbols, 


Prehistoric Andean Ecology, Volume 
ar, Edited by | by Frederic—Andre 
Engel, Humanities Press, Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ. 1982, M5 paper, 


Technologies to Sustain Tropical 
Forest Resources. U.S. Congress, 
Office of Technology Assessment, 
OTA-F-214, March 1984. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, DC 20402, 344 
pages. 


Primates of the World, Distribu- 
tion, Abundance and Conservation, 
By By Jaclyn Wolf Wolfheim, Washington 
University Press, Seattle, 1983, 
831 pp., $57.50. 


The Southern Cordillera Real: 
Mountaineering and Skiing in in 
Bolivia by Robert Poser: and 
Walter (Translated to English from 
German by Ewald Osers), Plata 
Publishing Ltd., Quaderstrasse 7, 
7000 Chur, Switzerland (Printed in 
Great Britain by The Anchor Press 
Ltd.), 1977. Bolivia distributor: 
Werner Guttentag, Casilla 450, 
Cochabamba. Paperback that has 
received favorable comment. Price 


Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador by 
Rob Rachowiecki. Bradt Enter-— 
prises, 41 Nortoft Road, Chalfont 
St. Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA, England 
(also 95 Harvey St., Cambridge, MA 
02140 USA), 1984, 6.50 Pounds 
Sterling ($10.95). We haven't 


seen a copy yet, but it promises 
to be good, 


Southampton University Exploration 
Society Peru Expedition: 1982 
Available for one Pound Sterling. 
Write Jane Wilson, 6 Sparrow Farm 
Road, Stoneleigh, Epsom, Surrey, 
KT17 2JL, UK. Covers many topics, 
especially good on caving in 
Palcamayo and Tingo Maria, 


Machu Picchu Revisited 


Machu Picchu, By John Hemming, 
New York: Newsweek, 1981, 172 pp., 
maps, photos, $16.95. 


The Twentieth Century search 
for the lost city of the Incas 
wandered into almost as many dead 
ends and false passes as did the 
search for El Dorado several cen- 
turies earlier, 

In the early 1900s, above the 
Apurimac River in southern Peru, 
J. J. Nunez discovered Choquequi-— 
ra, an Inca city that had been 
lost and rediscovered at least 
twice before. Nunex believed he 
had found Vilcabamba, the legend- 
ary lost city that had been the 
Inca's Dien Bien Phu when they 
fought their losing war against 
the Spaniards and their Indian 
allies during the mid-1500s, 

In 1911, a local farmer direc— 
ted Hiram Bingham's Yale Peruvian 
Expedition to Machu Picchu, Bing- 
ham was impressed: ‘I suddenly 
found myself in a maze of beauti- 
ful granite houses’ perched on a 
jungley granite ridge 2,000 verti-— 
ginous feet (610 meters) over the 
Urubamba River, 

He theorized that Machu Picchu 
was a pre-Inca mountain sanctuary, 
maybe 1,000 years old, that had 
later served as the capital of 
Manco Inca's government—in-exile, 
The spectacular setting demanded a 
spectacular explanation, But 
car ting analysis subsequent— 
ly put the ruins in the late—Inca 
period. Bingham also spread ano- 
ther Machu Picchu canard — that 
it was the home of the mamaconas, 
the maidservants who devoted their 
lives to serving the Incas, 

This book is something of an 
excuse for Hemming to stray from 
the Machu Picchu tale, which is 
not a long one since so little is 
known about the city, and offer a 
brief tour of the rise and fall of 


the Inca empire, (For a full tour 
of the fall, see his superb 641- 
page Conquest of the Incas.) 

The pictures in Machu Picchu 
came from various archival collec-— 
tions. The best are the few black 
and whites from Bingham’s expedi-— 
tion and the modern era color 
photographs by George Holton, It 
is a shame that the pioneer Peru- 
vian photographer Victor Chambi, 
who was active in Cuzco from the 
1920s until his death in 1973, and 
New Mexican Edward Ranney, who has 
photographed Inca ruins extensive— 
ly and led the revival of interest 
in Chambi, are not represented, 

Paul Fejos, who directed 
archaeological expeditions in the 
Cordillera Vilcabamba south of 
Machu Picchu in the early 1940s, 
pointed out that Machu Picchu, in 
spite of its high, inaccessible 
perch, was not a fortified town, 
He believed that the ruins proba- 
bly were those of a regional me- 
tropolis, the hub of a network of 
mumerous smaller Inca towns near— 


We mostly know what Machu 
Picchu was not. It was not Vilca- 
bamba, the lost and last city of 
the Incas. It was not the home of 
the first Incas. It was not the 
burial site of the warrier Inca, 
Pachacuti, It was not the pre- 
Inca city Tampu-tocco, and it was 
not the sacred necropolis of the 
mamaconas, the Inca virgins, 

Whatever Machu Picchu was, to- 
day it is the most spectacular 
archaeological ruin in South Amer— 
ica, Its silent, granite aerie 
transcends definition, 

— Dan Buck 


Peak Performance 


World's Mountains. By Michael R, 
Kelsey, 677 pp., 318 maps, Kelsey 
Publishing Co., 310 East 950 
South, Springville, Utah 84663. 


Michael R. Kelsey climbs moun- 
tains. I don’t. I have never 
climbed a mountain, So, for me, 
the author is far more interesting 
than his subject matter. 

Kelsey has visited some 100 
countries, been on the road 76 
months in Asia, Europe, Alaska, 
Canada, South America, Africa, 
everywhere, in fact, except parts 
of Eastern Europe, the USSR, China 


and Antarctica, I have no doubt 
he will cover this territory, as 
well, and soon, 

A geographer and solo climber, 
Kelsey has probably scaled more 
mountains in more geographical 
regions of the world than any man, 
he says in the introduction to his 
book, Among his exploits, he has 
climbed or attempted 43 mountains 
in South America, The result of 
all this is a guidebook, and if 
your an inveterate alpinist, ‘you 
may well be interested in his 
approach, 

The principle object of the 
book is to set down essential 
information — get the climber on 
the right side of the mountain in 
question and to the top via the 
normal or easiest route possible, 
Not discussed, therefore, are his— 
tory or the people living nearby 
or such fascinating subjects as 
clothing and equipment except 
where necessary, such as whether 
crampons are needed. 

This guide is divided into 
seven chapters, or regions of the 
world. As each page is turned, 
one is presented with a map of a 
peak or mountain range. On the 
facing page is information per— 
taining to each particular map. In 
the section on South America, 98 
mountains and ranges are thus 
covered, The information includes 
mountain type, time needed to get 
up and back, last place motor 
vehicles can be used, best place 
to buy food, types of transporta— 
tion, something about the weather, 


Author Peter Broennimann with Cincawae. 


available shelter and any other 
essential information, e.g. ‘all 
the lakes contain salt water.’ 

Were I a mountain climber, I 
would want to buy Kelsey's book 
which is undeniably written by an 
unusual man who successfully 
climbs mountains and would have 
others follow his example. 


Survival 


the Ecuadorian Rain Forest. By 
Peter Broennimann, Birkhauser 
Publishers, Basel, Switzerland, 
184 pp., 1981, $24.95. 


All our praise and admiration 
to Peter Broennimann for a fine 
book on a small group of Auca 
living in far eastern Ecuador, 
Illustrated with the most superb 
photographs we have ever seen on 
jungle Indians, this book, with 
great sensitivity, describes the 
life the only free Auca that 
survive today. 

Oil companies and missionaries, 
particularly the latter, are now 
disrupting Auca life to the point 
that only an estimated 30 free 
Auca remain. 

If there is any future for the 
Auca, it will certainly be because 
of the understanding and concern 
of men like Broennimann, 

Buy this book, The photographs 
alone tell of the awful price 
mankind will pay if this unique 
and wonderful culture is allowed 
to be extinguished. 


Read All About It! 


Read about ALL of Latin America 
in the pages of 
THE TIMES OF THE AMERICAS 
a unique newspaper 


la brisa 


La Brisa is located in the 

heart of Peru’s Amazon Jungle 
near the Ucayali River — 

just five miles from the city 
of Pucallpa on Lake Yarinacocha. 
La Brisa offers: 


Rustic, fully furnished 
bungalows 

Jungle style restaurant serving 
local & international meals 
Lake beauty — swimming. 
fishing & jungle tours 

A perfect base camp for your 
jungle excursions 

Cooling breezes and 
spectacular sunsets 

Prices to suit your vacation 


--Dedicated exclusively to news of Latin Americal 
--An authoritative source of Hemisphere news. 
--A forum in social, economic and political development. 


ANNUAL suBscription: The Times of the Americas 


In U.S. — $26 


budget ‘ 
One to thirty-day river trips Foreign Alr Mall — $60 a10 ene 151 933 
® 15% Discount for members of Published Bi-weekly ashington, OC 20006 


the SA Explorers Club 


For reservations or more information, write: La 
Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 202, Pucallpa, 
Peru. 


Bradt eyclaleleclantem Viajes | turismo sa 


Publications 


BACKPACKING IN PERU & BOLI- 
VIA: Hike the original pre-Inca and 
Inca trails to Machu Picchu, Chavin 
and Coroico. Into the Cordillera 
Blanca, through the ‘Switzerland 
of Peru,’ across the Andes and 
down into the jungles. (3rd Edition) 


BACKPACKING IN VENEZUELA, 
COLOMBIA & ECUADOR 


BACKPACKING IN MEXICO & 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


These Titles and More Available 
from Bradt Enterprises: 


41 Nortoft Rd 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SLSOLA 
ENGLAND 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 
others to see art treasures. 
We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 


Ay. Garcilaso De La Vega 955, Suite 405, Lima, Peru — Telf. 288380 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 10065, Lima, Peru — Cable PANORAMA 


THE LIMA TIMES 


95 Harvey St 


Cambridge, MA 02140 Peru's English Language Weekly 


Carabaya 928 - 304, Lima 


=tambo treks . 
Ga a t mbo tr Cuzco, PERU 


we live in ollantaytambo, peru. 
inca roads & ruins, snowcapped peaks, verdant jungle — they all lie in our backyard 
we know it as well as you know yours. & because we live here, we can 
afford to take you at prices you can afford to pay. 


Walking! 


America’s first magazine for 
walkers. Link up with other walk- 
ers in your area. Learn about 
new shoes just for walkers, Hear 


latest news of long-distance foot- 
paths, laws to protect pedes- 
trians, guidebooks for walkers. 
racewalking news, and much 
more! 


Sample copy: $1. 


Send to WALKING JOURNAL, 
Box 454-C Athens, GA 30603 
write our u.s. agent for our free brochure: 
vicki weeks/5210 12th n.e./seattle, wash, 98105 


Swiftwater 


I wonder if you or any of your 
readers might be able to help me 
with some information. I am work- 
ing on a book on the life of 
William C. ‘Swiftwater Bill’ 
Gates, a famous Alaskan character 
who prospected for gold in Peru 
for more than twenty years until 
he died, shot by a stray bullet, 
in 1937. 

If you have any info about 
Gates, or know of any surviving 
family members — he reportedly 
had two children there — I'd 
appreciate hearing from you. 


Terrence Cole 
4264 33rd Ave. W. 
Seattle, WA 98199 


Women on the Go 


I need addresses, names, pub- 
lishers or stories of women for a 
comparative study of nineteenth 
and twentieth century lone female 
travellers, The book will include 
an index of worldwide female 
adventurers. 


T. Pirot 

210, 11011 — 86 Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada 


Lofty Subject 


I am presently writing a dis- 
sertation for my State Exam in 
Sport Medicine at the Freie Uni- 
versity (West Berlin). My tutor 
is Professor Maidorn, and the 
subject is High altitude mountain 
sickness in alpineering -- 
especially in connection with 
trekking (not expedition).’ 
Therefore, I am in need of the 
following information: 

1.) Frequency of complaints 
and sickness brought about by 


LETTERS 


altitude. A qualitative (e.g. 
complications) as well as a quan- 
titative breakdown would be highly 
useful, 

2.) Figures as to the amount 
of people who take part in trek— 
king in altitudes between 2,200 
and 6,000 meters, 

3.) In such cases, the time 
and altitude of exposure, 

I have been compelled to resort 
to writing to you directly as 
trekking organizers in West Ger— 
many have been unable to provide 
me worthwhile information about 
accidents and illness caused by 
altitude, 

In case you have any informa— 
tion, data and-or references deal— 
ing with the above defined field, 
I would be extremely thankful if 
you were to mail me them, 


Dieter Ortleb 
Weisestr. 44 

1000 Berlin 44 
West Gemany 


Current Events 


It was interesting being in the 
Galapagos the year after El Nino, 
The phenomenon killed literally 
millions of sea birds in 1983, and 
marine mammals did little better. 
The sea lions’ breeding cycle was 
severely disrupted and not a 
single fur seal pup survived, 
Reptiles fared better, with land 
iguanas and tortoises finding a 
plentiful supply of green 
vegetation throughout the year. 
In February 1984, things were 
remarkably close to normal, 
although there was dramatic 
evidence of the torrential rain 
that had lashed the normally dry 
highlands of Santa Cruz. Deep 
channels had been cut by newborn 
rivers. The crater of Daphne 
Major, in normal years a teeming 
mass of blue—footed boobies, but 
last year almost empty, was once 


again covered with birds in 
various stages of raising a 
family. Having visited the Gala- 
pagos several times in normal 
years, the only difference I found 
this year was the absence of the 
usual delightfully playful fur 
seal pups (but there were plenty 
of baby sea lions) and the lack of 
juvenile red-footed boobies. 
Usually, the visitor to Tower 
Island, arriving early in the 
morning, will awake to find 
curious juveniles jostling for 
position on the gunwales of the 
boat. There were none this year 
(because the boobies did not breed 
last year), and I missed their 
welcome, 

You can assure your readers 
that Exploring Cuzco will be 
published this year. Sometime. 


Hilary Bradt 
Bradt Enterprises 
England 


Aqua Mates 


I am an experienced SCUBA diver 
looking for other SAE members to 
join in an wnderwater experience 
in the jungles of South America, 
The projected time frame is late 
1985-86, and should take two to 
three months including overland 
travel. The details of this ex- 
cursion are still being planned, 
so any helpful suggestions andllor 
ideas are welcome. I am also in 
need of specialists in underwater 
photography and cinematography, 
and freshwater marine biology. I 
would also appreciate any contacts 
in Peru, Bolivia or Brazil that 
would be of assistance. Any in- 
terested (or informed) parties 
should write: 


Linking Up 


I wish to contact people with 
information on or who desire to 
explore the 1.) Casiquiare Canal 
in Venezuela, 2.) Inirida River 
of eastern Colombia, 3.) Perene 
River of Peru, 

Rndi Markl 
14 Fairlawn St. 
Rye, New York 10580 
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NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES 
& TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS 


Native Lit 


MEMBERS OF the South American 
Explorers Club will be interested 
to know of a new organization 
known as the Latin American Indian 
Literatures Association-Asociacion 
de Literaturas Indigenas Latino— 
americanas (LATLA-ALILA). Founded 
in 1982, the Association trans-— 
lates and publishes native 
writings, supporting the creative 
literary expression of many Indian 
groups throughout Latin America, 

You can become a member for a 
mere $8 a year and get the group's 
excellent little quarterly news- 
letter which includes an index of 
recently published articles, news 
and excerpts of Indian literature, 
Supporting members are urged to 
contribute $25 and students my 
join for #5. 


Yanomamo Exhibit 


FROM September 25th to December 
4th, 1984, the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
display a new Yanomamo exhibit to 
the public. 


Chungara 


PUBLISHED twice a year in Chile, 
Chungara deals exclusively with 
the archaeology, anthropology, 
history and paleopathology of the 
people of southern Peru and 
northern Chile. Some articles are 
in English, but the majority are 
in Spanish, Anmal subscriptions 
cost US#22 (Latin America), USH24 
(United States and Canada) and 
US#30 (other countries). Write: 
Dept. de Antropologia, Universidad 
de Tarapaca, Museo San Miguel de 
Azapa, Arica, Chile. 


Peep Show 


HOW LONG has it been since you 
thrilled to the trills of the 
Cinnamon-Throated Woodcreeper, or 
tripped to the tantalizing tweet 
of the Rufous Motmot? 


Well, wait no more! These and 
other feathered favorites are 
featured on a tape appropriately 
entitled Bird Songs and Calls from 
Southeast Peru. Here, with re- 
markable fidelity, are immor- 
talized the twitterings of the 
Undulated Tinamou and Screaming 
Piha, not to mention the Strio— 
lated Puffbirds and many more. 

All together, one can listen to 
the raucous squawks and melodic 
peeps of some 71 species which 
were recorded at the Explorers Inn 
in the Tambopato Nature Reserve 


and at Puerto Maldonado by Ben B 
Coffey, Jr. and Lula C. Coffey. 
To purchase this tape, write Max 
Gunter, Explorers Inn, Garcilaso 
de la Vega 1334, Lima 1, Peru, 
Profits from the tape sales go to 
the Tambopata Reserve. 


Quechua Classes 


QUECHUA COURSES are being offered 
by Cornell University. For infor- 


mation, write: Bi2 Ives Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 
14853. 


Musica 


THOSE INIERESIED in South American 
music and how to order records and 
tapes, please take note. 

The General Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS), Washington, DC 20006, re- 
cently sent us a pamphlet entitled 
Inter-American Musical Editions: 
Stereo Recordings Music from the 
Americas, The OAS is producing 
these records, and among the al- 
bums released so far are ‘Peru 
Canta’ (coastal), 'Tango Music 
from Buenos Aires,’ ‘Traditional 
Songs of Venezuela,’ and ‘Los 
Mensajeros del Paraguay.’ 


A much more extensive collec— 
tion of wonderful gems is avail-— 
able through Ipanema Records (Box 
49452, Austin, TX 78765). Write 
and they will send you a 40-page 
catalog free. 

And of course, any true 
aficionado of Latin American music 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
the lead article written by Ronald 
Wright which appeared in Issue #10 
of the South American Explorer. 


Source Material 


OUR THANKS to Kevin Healey for 
supplying the following informa— 
tion on government map and tourist 
information agencies, 


Argentina 
Direccion Nacional de Turismo 


Calle Sujpacha 111 
Pisos rk 20%, me 
Casilla 1368, Buenos Aires 


Subsecretaria de Turismo 
Avenida Santa Fe 883, B.A. 
(Just up from the Swiss Air Bldg.) 


Instituto Geografico Militar 
Cabildo 381, Buenos Aires 

(May not be willing to sell maps 
of Patagonia and the Malvinas at 
the moment.) ss 


Instituto Antartico Argentino 
(Antartic Mapping Center) 
Cerrito 1248, Buenos Aires 


Bolivia 

Instituto Boliviano de Turismo 
Plaza Venezuela, Edificio Herrman 
Piso 4°, Casilla 1868, La Paz 


Direccion Nacional de Turismo 
Av. 16 de Julio 1440 (Prado) 
La Paz (corner of Loayza) 


I.G.M. y de Cadastro Nacional 
Gran Cuartel General (a jail!) 
Av. Saavedra y Rafael Subrieta 
La Paz 


Brazil 

Secretaria do Turismo 
Avenida Sao Luis 99 
Sao Paulo, S.P, 


RIOTUR, Rua Sao Jose 90 
Loja 8, Rio de Janeiro 


Departamento de Documenteceo e 
Divulgacao Geografica e 


Cartografica 
Instituto Brasiliero de Geog, 
Av, Beira Mar 436, Rio de Janeiro 


J. Paulino 
Rua Senador Dantes 75, Lojo J. 
Rio [good map shop) 


Chile 

Servicio Nacional de Turismo 
Catedral 1165, Pisos 3°-5 
Casilla 14082, Santiago 


Instituto Geografico Militar 
Departamento de Ventas 

Calle Dieciocho (18), 333 
Santiago 


Colombia 

Corporacion Nacional de Tupi smo 
Calle 19, No, 6-68, Piso 7 
{Aereo 8400) Bogota 


I.G.M. 'Agustin Codazzi' 
Carrera 7A, NO, 40-42 
Apartado Postal 445 
Aereo 5315, Bogota 


Ecuador 

Direccion Nacional de Turisma 
Reina Victoria 514, Esq. Roca 
Casilla 2454, Quito 


Director General de Geologia y 
Minas, Ministerio de Recursos 
Naturales y Energeticos 
Apartado 23-A, Quito 


Guyana 

Guyana National Travel Service 
45-47 Water Street 

Georgetown [If you are Lucky!) 


Topo, Division, Lands and Survey 
Ministry of Agriculture 
VLissengen Road, Georgetown 


Geological Survey Department 
P,0, Box 789, Georgetown 


Guyane 

Office de Tourisme 
PavilLio[ de Tourisme 
Rue Lallayette 23 
B.P, 79, Cayenne 


Bureau des Recherches Geologiques 
et Minieres, B.P. 42, Cayenne 


Institut Geographique National 
(Service des Ventes et Editions) 
107, Rue La Boetie, 75008 Paris 


Paraguay 
Direccion General de Turismo 


Ministerio de Obras Publicas 
y Communicaciones 
Oliva y Alberdi, Asuncion 


Instituto Geografico Militar 
Ministerio de Defensa Nacional 
Av. Artigas y Via Ferrea 
Casilla 316, Asuncion 


Direccion de La Produccion 
Mineral 


Tucari 271, Asuncion 


Peru 

Direccion General de Turismo 
Ministerio de Industria y Turismo 
Av. Canaval Moreyrea (Corpac) 

San Isidro, Lima 27 


Instituto Geografico Militar 

Av. Andres Aramburu 1090 

San Isidro [technically Surquillo, 
Lima 34) 


(Both the Lima Tourist Office and 
IGM now have convenient offices 
near the Plaza San Martin.) 


Suriname 

Stichting ter Bevordering 
van het Toerisme 

KerkpLein 10 (P,0,B. 656) 

Paramaribo 


Central Bereau Luchtkartering 
(Central Bureau, Aerial Mapping) 
Department of Development 

P.O. Box 971, Paramaribo 


Geologisch Mijnbouwkundige Dienst 
Departement van Opbouw 
Klein Wasserstraat 1, Paramaribo 


Only with AERO-CONDOR 
can you fly over the 
deepest canyon in the 
World, 


Moon Canyon of the 
COLCA RIVER 


Twice as deep as the 
GRAND CANYON OF 
COLORADO 


Also see the Valley 
of the Volcanoes 
and the impressive 
Source of the 
Amazon River 


AERO-CONDOR also 
offers flights over 
the Nazca Lines and 
other air service to 
anywhere in PERU, 


INFORMATION 


LIMA: Hotel Sheraton 
TEL: 28-49-22 
28-49-23 


Hotel “Las Dunas" 
23-43-79 
23-10-31 


Uruguay 

Comision Nacional de Turismo 
Centro de Informes 

Av. 18 de Julio 845 

(Plaza Cagancha), Montevideo 


Servicio Geografico Militar 
Av. 8 de Octubre, 3255 
Montevideo 


Venezuela 
Corporacion de Turismo de Venez, 
Apartado 6651, Caracas 


Organizacion Nacional de Turismo 
Centro Capriles, Pisos 7,8,y 9 
Plaza Venezuela (Los Caobos} 
Apartado Postal 50200, Caracas 


Direccion de Geologia, Ministerio 
de Minos y Hidrocarburos 

Torre Norte, Piso 19-Centro 
Simon Bolivar, Caracas 


Venezuelan Govt, Tourist and 
Information Center 

450 Park Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 


South American Travel Organization 
100 Biscayne Blvd, 
Miami, FL 33132 
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= AERO CONDOR PERU 
NAZCA: 


Km 447 — Nido Del Condor 
TEL: 134 


(This ad courtesy of Yurek Majcherczyk in gratitude 
for help during the Polish Kayak Expedition,) 
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For The Record 


As my Reference Map of South 
America, along with The South 
American Handbook and some newer 
atlases, may have mislead users 
regarding many important Andean 
heights, I offer the following 
clarifications: 

The confusion over Ojos del 
Salado should never have occurred, 
The Boundary Commissions of Chile 
and Argentina in the early 1900s 
obtained figures of 6,863 meters 
and 6,880 meters respectively. 
The Poles measured 6,880 in 1937. 
Then, in February 1956, Chilean 
Captain Gajardo — supported by 
American surveyor Peter Weaver — 
measured the giant’s height at 
7,084m. Because this was a 
radically new figure, a mixed 


US-Chilean expedition (including 
H, Adams Carter, editor of the 
American Alpine Journal) followed 
up some months later to recheck 


No 
= > 


~ E ee 5 
the results. They ended up with 
6,885m, a figure which has been 
verified many times since, thus 
quashing the myth that Ojos might 
be higher than Aconcagua. For 
some reason, Gajardo's discarded 
altitude was recently accepted by 
some international mapping au- 
thorities and is now used on many 
maps, mainly of British origin. 
Andinistas know better! 

The same applies to Ancohuma’s 
‘new’ height of 7,014m, which is 
utterly dismissed by climbers, 
Bolivian nationalism may have been 
responsible, but new surveys have 
dropped it to somewhere between 
6,427m and 6,430m — second in 
Bolivia to Sajama (6,520m). I11i-— 
mani has slipped to third place 
with 6,402m! 

As the table on my map is badly 


an 


The Upper Limits 


in error, I offer the one here as 
replacement : 

Metres Feet 
6960 22834 
6885 22588 
6779 22240 
6769 22208 
6723 22057 
6670 22883 
6660 21850 
6655 21834 
6620 21719 
6617 21709 
6610 21686 
6550 21489 
6520 21391 


1 ACONCAGUA 

2 OJOS DEL SALADO 
PISSIS Argentina 
HUASCARAN Sur Peru 
LLULLAILLACO 
MERCEDARIO 
CAZADERO 
HUASCARAN Norte Pert 
TRES CRUCES Central Chile 

9 YERUPAJA Per 

10 INCAHUASI 

11. TUPUNGATO 


12 SAJAMA Bolivia 
* Name unofficial; height in doube 


Argentina 


Chile-Argentina 


Chile-Argentina 
Argentina 


Argentina 


Chile-Argentina 


Chile-Argentina 


(The Argentinians make Mercedario 
6,770m, but Chilean Luis Risopa- 
tron’s figure is the only one 
triangulated from stations close 
to sea level and, thus, deserves 
credit.) 

Andean heights are undergoing 
great changes as the IGM (Institu- 
to Geografico Militar) surveyors 
of Chile, Argentina, Peru and 
Bolivia continue their new sur- 
veys, ruthlessly cutting old 
heights and registering local 
names for mountians which have 
long held titles given them de- 
cades ago by European moun- 
taineers, Many surprises are said 
to still be in store, 

The situation in Colombia and 
Venezuela is less promising. Most 
of their peaks have not been 
surveyed since 1910 -—- only 
recently engineers building the 
new teleférico to Pico Espejo 
recalculated the height of Pico 
Bolivar (Venezuela's highest peak) 
down from 5,007 to 4,979m, The 
quest for accuracy is thankfully 
replacing misplaced nationalism, 
but it will be a long time before 
all Andean heights are resolved to 
everyone's satisfaction, 

Meantime, some other important 
altitudes (based on recent IGM 
figures) may be of interest to 
readers: 


EL Nevado 
Quindio 


Colombia: 4,249 


4,798 


Ecuador: Tungurahua 5,016 
(5,005m?) 

ILiniza 5,263 

EL Altar 5,319 

Chimborazo 6,310 


(Many still swear by 6,267m,) 


Galapagos: Volcan Wolf 1,646 
Volcan Darwin 1,280 
Chile: Tupungato 6,550 
Lascar 5,641 
Aguas Calientes 5,990 
GuaLlatiri 6,071 
Dos Hermanos 5,540 
duncal 6,110 
Tronador 3,370 
Sarmiento 2,184 
San Valentin 3,876 
Peru: Ampato 6,288 
Chachani 6,057 
Argentina: Galan | 5,570 
Lastarria 5,700 


These figures were compiled 
with the help of Adams Carter, 
Evelio Echevarria at Colorado 
State University, Joe Reinhard 
(resident of Santiago) and Rob 
Rachowiecki (who'll be discussing 
the problem in an appendix to his 
Ecuador) and many others who 
generously took the time to write 
with information on this 
subject. My thanks to them all, 

And to clear up the niggling 
‘Highest Active Volcano’ question, 
there is definite fumarolic 
activity below Ojos del Salado’s 
summit (say about 6,500m), making 
it the outright winner for the 
title of World's Highest Active 
Volcano, 

For those who prefer a crater 
in actual eruption, the highest is 
Lascar (5,641m) and Tupungatito 
(5,640m), both in Chile. 

As for a visible column of 
smoke, the clear winner is 
Guallitiri (6,071m) in Chile — 
Lastarria at 5,700m comes a poor 
second, 

Finally, for what it’s worth, 
the highest 'diveable’' lake in the 
world nestles below the 5,925m 
crater of Licancabur at 5,852m. 


— Kevin Healey 


Discover AMERICAS the unique magazine 
of the Organization of American States now 
in its thirty-fourth year of continuous 
publication. 

AMERICAS is your picture window on 
a new world of art, cinema, history, literature 
and music, 

AMERICAS is your treasure trove of 
exclusive, award-winning photographs and 
short stories from south of the border. 
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with Columbus. 


Discover AMERICAS 


AMERICAS is a highly readable and 
brightly illustrated passport to the varied lands 
and peoples of the Western Hemisphere that 
appears six times yearly in separate English 
and Spanish editions. 


1 year $15.00 2 years $27.00 


(Add $2.00 for postage per year to Canada, 
Europe, Asia and Africa. No 

supplementary postage for 
Latin America) 


AMERICAS, SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE DEPARTMENT, P.O. BOX 973, FARMINGDALE, N.Y. 11737 


Bulk rates for groups of 10 or more subscriptions available on request 


CLUB NEWS 


Jefe Needed 


WE WON'T, IF possible, close down 
the Club in Lima, though it’s not 
as if we have any heavy traffic 
marching through. Also, if we're 
going to keep it open, we need 
some sort of responsible, English- 
speaking volunteer. 

Want to be a volunteer for a 
year or more? Want to get in on 
this choice little sinecure that 
only comes once in a lifetime? 
Want adventure, romance and more? 
Then, write us for details, and we 
will be meticulous in providing 
you with the good and less good 
points concerning this unusual job 
opportunity, 


Union Made 


A MERGER OF SORTS took place 
between the South American 
Explorers Club and the Club Andino 
Peruano with the marriage in 
Canada on September 17th, 1983, of 
Cesar Rojas and Linda Rosa. 
Mountain climbers will be 


Latin 


Améric America & 


Latina |Caribbean 


y Carib 


familiar with Cesar, a geologist 
and long-time and experienced mem— 
ber of the Club Andino and the 
Explorers Club. Others know Linda 
as the Co-Founder of the South 
American Explorers Club and Editor 
of the South American Explorer, 


Flush 


SINCE IT MAY never happen again, 
we are pleased (actually more than 
pleased — even happy) to announce 
that the Club is solvent, i.e. 
debts aside, there is enough money 
to put out one and even two issues 
of the South American Explorer. 
Why don't we do it then? Well, we 
are. This is one. 

So how did we get this money? 
It was perfectly legal. At least 
it was legal when we did it, 
though it isn't now. You see, the 
State of Colorado for a brief 
period allowed non-profit organi— 
zations like us to host poker 
games and pocket a certain percen- 
tage of each pot. Your Club 
availed itself of this golden, 


sponsor four poker nights, during 
which we netted $14,000. You may 
send your letters of congratula— 
tion to the dedicated and re- 
sourceful Club Staff for taking 


such timely action, which of 
course means that we won't have to 
hike membership dues, for a while, 


It is Written... 


THANK YOU AUTHORS for your superb 
manuscripts! We wll be getting to 
them all one day soon, If we have 
been remiss in responding, we will 
atone. But, because of this 
wealth of excellent material, 
future issues promise to be better 
than ever and all of this because 
of you. 


though temporary, opportunity to 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 1984 


Introductory chapters cover principal economic sectors, political and 
social developments —— _ English and Spanish editions 
Countries covered 


ARGENTINA 

BAHAMAS, BARBADOS, 
GRENADA 

BELIZE 

BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

BRITISH WEST INDIES 

CHILE 

COLOMBIA 


HAITI 
HONDURAS 
JAMAICA 
MARTINIQUE 
MEXICO 
NETHERLANDS 


COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


PARAGUAY 

PERU 

PUERTO RICO & 
U.S. VIRGIN 1S 


SURINAME US $43 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO or 


URUGUAY £17.25 


VENEZUELA 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR 

EL SALVADOR 
FRENCH GUIANA 
GUADELOUPE 
GUATEMALA 
GUYANA 


ANTILLES 
NICARAGUA 
PANAMA 


Why not subscribe now? 


INFORMATION 


21 Gold Street, Saffron Walden 

Essex CB10 1EJ, England 
Telephone: Saffron Walden (0799) 21150 
Cables: Jaxpress Cambridge England 
Telex: England 817197 JAXPRS G 


NEWS SHORTS 


Squid Pro Quo 


USING A NEWLY developed depth 
recorder, scientists recently 
measured the diving activities of 
three king penguins, 

Penguins, the researchers 
found, frequently dive to depths 
of more than 100 meters and deep- 
er, sometimes exceeding 240 
meters. 

Establishing a base near a king 
penguin breeding colony at 
Schlieper Bay, South Georgia 
Island, in 1980, the research team 
of G.L. Kooyman, R.W. Davis, J.P. 
Croxall and D.P. Costa set about 
to study adult penguins, 

The team attached depth record- 
ers to the birds and recorded 
2,595 dives for three penguins in 
18 days. The test birds averaged 
144 dives per day, mostly in the 
5-50 meter range. It takes about 


2.5 kilos of squid per day to feed 
an adult penguin, Ten percent or 
less of the dives result in a 
squid catch. 


It was learned that the king 
penguin dives deeper than any 
other aquatic bird except its near 
relative, the emperor penguin 
which can reach depths of at least 
260 meters. 


Roamin' Romans 


RECORDS EXIST of Romans circum— 
navigating Africa, but show no 
voyages in the Atlantic. How then 
did six tall jars similar to Roman 
amphoras of the 2nd and 3rd cen- 
turies A.D. end up in Guanabara 
Bay, ten kilometers from Rio de 
Janeiro, 

Robert Marx of Phoenician Ex— 
plorations, a Florida based firm, 
found the amphoras one and a half 
meters below the floor of the bay. 
He believes they may have gotten 
there when a Roman ship, caught in 
a storm, was blown across the 
Atlantic. 

Marx is currently looking for 
further evidence to verify the 
finds as Roman. According to him, 
the site is covered with the 
sherds of other amphoras, and 
sonar probes indicate what might 
be two sections of a wooden ship. 

Elizabeth Lyding Will of the 
University of Massachusetts, an 
expert on Roman shipping jars, has 
seen photographs of the jars and 
says they are similar to Roman 
amphoras produced on the west 
coast of Morocco, 

If future excavations uncover a 
ship, investigations of the plank— 
ing will definitively determine 
whether the ship is Roman, 


Dirty Coppers 


FLAT COPPER ‘coins’ dating from 
800 AD. may mean that the Mochica 
Civilization of coastal Peru had 
developed a monetary system, 
Further studies will be necessary, 
but the copper pieces shaped in 
the outline of a spool will 
possibly show that the Mochicas 
had advanced beyond bartering with 


shells, as was customary among 
other pre-Columbian cultures of 
northern Peru, 

The discovery was made as a 
result of a joint archaeological 
project combining scholars from 
Harvard University, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the Bruning 
Museum of Lambayeque, Peru, 


Short Cut 


PERUVIAN archaeologists recently 
discovered what is being called a 
'New Inca Trail’ — a 5.5-km path 
between Phuyo Pata Marca and Machu 
Picchu, Covered by landslides 
sometime towards the end of the 
1500s, the trail escaped notice 
until now. The new route will 
shorten the famous Inca Trail by 
more than half a day. It also 
connects several other archaeolo- 
gical sights to Machu Picchu, 


El Real McCoyo 


IF YOU SAW Francisco Pizarro on 
disply in his glass case in the 
National Cathedral in Lima, Peru, 
well...you didn’t really see the 
real Francisco Pizarro, Actually, 
it’s not clear who you did see, 
but after years of controversy, 
experts are now more or less in 
agreement that some new remains 
discovered in the Cathedral are 
the real 'El McCoyo.’ 

The skull of the new Pizarro, 
found in a small lead box, shows 
marks of a pointed weapon which 
corresponds with the known 
historical fact that Pizarro met 
his end at the hands of followers 
of his fellow conquistador Diego 
de Almargo. The real Pizarro 
recently went on exhibition in the 
cathedral’s new museum. 


Heavy Metal 


ARCHABOLOGISTS recently compared 
lead levels in the skeletal 
remains of people living in the 
Viru Valley of Peru 3,500 years 
ago with lead levels in the bones 
of modern populations. The 
results — modern bones contain up 
to 500 times more lead than 
ancient specimens. 

Metal processing has introduced 
enormous quantities of lead into 
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the environment. A by-product of 
metal working, lead travels from 
the soil, through the food chain, 
to animals and humans. Romans 
used lead pipes and cooking uten- 
sils which led to a corresponding— 
ly high incidence of apparent lead 
poisoning which causes paralysis, 
blindness, mental disturbances, 
miscarriages, still birth, 
sterility and other afflictions. 
The smelting of metals came 
later to South America than 
Europe, Asia and North Africa. 
This accounts for the lower lead 
contamination there. 


Rain, Rain, Go Away 


THE NAZCA Lines, the mysterious 
figures etched on the desert pampa 
in southern Peru have, for the 
most part, escaped destruction in 
the past. 

The Panamerican Highway damaged 
a portion of the lines, visitors 
have destroyed others and, at one 
time the Peruvian Army scheduled 
Iamuevers there which would have 
wiped them out completely. But 
now a new danger looms — rain, 


The Nazca Lines owe their 
remarkable preservation to the 
fact that it never rains in Nazca, 
The desert that runs along the 
coast of Peru, an extension of the 
Atacama Desert, has long been 
considered the driest desert in 
the world, drier even than the 
Sahara, 

In this desert, mummies dating 
back thousands of years survive 
the ravages of time, their nails, 
hair and even skin remaining 
intact over the centuries. Some 
of the world’s most remarkable 
ancient textiles owe their 
astounding preservation to this 
unique climate. 

But in recent years, shrubs 
have appeared along the Panameri-— 
can Highway. Once blue, the sky 
over Nazca is now often whitish. 
The climate in Peru is changing, 
and it has started to rain in 
Nazca. 

Maria Reiche, the German mathe— 
matician and foremost authority on 
the Nazca Lines, believes the rain 
is the result of pollution. 
‘Since mines stepped up production 
some six years ago,’ she says, 
'the weather has never been the 
(Cont imed page 48) 
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News Shorts 


Continued... 


same. 
lines.’ 
'The mystery and elegance of 
the figures, the bird, the monkey 
and others, could be washed away 
forever in one night’s heavy 
rain,’ As Maria Reiche says, ‘We 
could soon lose forever this 
calendar that probably took an 
ancient civilization Opnturies of 
calculations to arriv vat. 
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It's Academit 


It’s a bad sign for the 


TEXAS A & M University is sponsor— 
ing a highly dubious ‘research’ 
project that so‘ far has resulted 
in the killing of hundreds of 
macaws, one of the most endangered 
birds int: ‘Latin America, Two out 
of every “three birds have died 
before éven reaching the 
university. 

Macaws are very popular in the 
United States, where a single 
hyacinth macaw can fetch up to 
$10,000. 

The scheme, or scam, is being 
billed as a captive breeding pro- 
ject, but in fact, looks more like 
a commerical breeding operation 
which was started by a Texas 
oilman, Gordon McAlpin. McAlpin 
obtained permits from the G, R. 
Moreno University in Bolivia to 
export up to 2,770 macaws but 
later, under pressure, lowered his 
demand to 900. 

While some macaws have been 
successfully bred in captivity, 
McAlpin is importing species that 
have never been bred in captivity. 
Said a former high ranking of- 
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ficial in the U.S, Justice Depart-— 
ment's Wildlife Division, ‘Exotic 
pet traders are increasingly using 
universities to legitimize their 
operations.’ 

McAlpin was able to secure 
export permits for research, but 
the only research indicated is a 
plan to breed the birds. The 
university, however, admits that 
it has no internationally—known 
exotic bird experts on its staff, 


More than 340 birds of the 542 
in the first shipment died before 
reaching the U.S. — a shipment 
that included ten hyacinth macaws. 
Another 119 hyacinths are on 
order, even though there are only 
500 of that species left in 
Bolivia, Other endangered species 
are also marked for shipment. 


Easy Does It 


THE INTERNATIONAL Potato Center, 
located in Peru, is developing 
potato seed which promises to have 
a profound impact on agriculture, 

The traditional (and until re— 
cently the only) way to plant 
potatoes is to literally put 
pieces of tuber in the ground. 
Each hectare requires approximate— 
ly two tons of seed tubers which 
is enough to feed a family of five 
for forty years. In addition, 
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seed tubers have to be transported 
and stored, 

The development of a potato 
seed will revolutionize potato 
agriculture. A handful of potato 
seeds is sufficient to seed a 
hectare, However, the seed is 
difficult plant directly because 
of its small size and light 
weight, but this problem can be 
overcome by mixing it with a spe— 
cial soil or peat moss and water. 


Home Coming 


IN 1880 THE government of Paraguay 
sold the traditional lands of the 
Toba-Maskoy Indians to the Carlos 
Casado Company. 

Now, after 104 years, the Toba— 
Maskoy are returning. 

But a bad precedent has been 
set. It was necessary to buy back 
the lands from the Paraguayan 
Government. The Roman Catholic 
Church purchased a portion of the 
Indians' original land, later 
transferring title to the Toba-— 
Maskoy when they became legally 
incorporated. 

International legal conventions 
by which Paraguay has agreed to 
abide stipulate that Indian com- 
munities have a right to their 
lands and the resources needed to 
support a family. Under Para- 
guay’s own law, the Toba—Maskoy 
need not purchase their lands nor 
have others purchase their lands 
for them. The fact that they had 
to buy the land forcefully demon- 
strates the inadequate legal pro- 
tections for Indian land rights. 
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